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BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 
(Established, 1836.) 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 


HOT-WATER HEATING. 


Plans and Specifications and the Superintendence 
of the Heating and Ventilation of Public Buildings a 


specialty. 
— BALTIMORE, MD. 





Wy, & 9. SLOANE, 
ARTISTIC CARPETINGS, 


— AND — 


UPHOLSTRY GOODS, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH STS. 
NEW YORK. 


MES P. WOOD & CO. 

JAMES P. WOOD. JOSEPH WOOD. 
STEAM-HEATING, VENTILATING, AND 
COOKING APPARATUS, ETC. 

89 SourH FourTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
MUTCHELL, VANCE & CO. 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 


ARCHITECTS’ ORDERS SOLICITED, 
Special designs submitted on application. 


WAREROOMS, 836 and 838 BROADWAY, 
MANUFACTORY, 24th and er and 10th AVENUE, 
N 18) 


7. ASPINWALL & SON, 
riptions for Fi Walls, Hearths, Fire- 
TI LES oe ee Deessenen quneally. 
MANTELS, GRATES, AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC, 
Sole Agents for, and only direct importers of 


MINTON’S and the CAMPBELL TILE CO.’S TILES. 
75 & TT W. 23d St., (Masonic Temple) NEw YORK. 


CONOMIC PAVING & ROOF. 


sal ING WORKS. Ymporters and Dealers in 


BUILDING MATERIALS. 

Asphalt and Artificial Stone pavements and floors. 
Asphaltic Materials, Bitumen Damp-Course, Portland 
Cement, Colored Mortars, Enamelled Brick, Roofing- 
Tiles, etc. Actinolite Roofs, Old Iron Roofs mal 
water-tight. E. H. WOOTTON, 

29 WAVERLY PLACE, New YORK. 

Sole Agent for Seyssel Rock Asphalt. 





W. TAYLOR. 


° 146 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 


1000 PHOTOGRAPHS 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 


Clough Stone Co., L, Haldeman & Son. Atlante Stone Co. 


CLOUGH, HALDEMAN & AT- 
LANTIC STONE CO. 

QUARRYMAN AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
BUFF & BLUE BUILDING STONE, 
127 SuPEeRIOR ST., CLEVELAND, OH8TO. 
Branch Offices: 247 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 434 
Fifth Avenue, Chicago, 111. 





vA B. WHITE & BROS. (Limited. 
: PoRtLaxd CEMENTS, 


& KEENE’S 
MARCIAL & ©O., Agents, 36 Broadway. 


Established 1871. 


(CHARLES R. YANDELL & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
CABINET FURNITURE. 


DECORATIVE PAINTERS. 
Specialities : 


Illuminated Leathers, Hand Painted Wall-Papers, 
Cordova Chairs, Curtains and Textile Fabrics. 


Modelled Fibrine, a new patented material for ceilings 
and walls. 


REMOVED TO 140 FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 19th ST., 

a PTS nee eee NEW YORK City. 

WV HITTIER MACHINE CoO. 
Manufacturers of Steam and Hydraulic 


ELEVATORS, 


STEAM ENGINES, BOILERS, AND MACHINERY. 
1176 TREMONT ST., BosTon. 
New YorkK OFFICE, 91 LIBERTY STREET. 
CHAS. WHITTIER, Pres’t. A. CO. WHITTIER, Treas. 


7. S. GRAVES & SON, 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


NOISELESS, SAFE AND DURABLE 
CENTRE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 
NEw YORK OFFICE, 46 COURTLAND STREET. 
TOKES & PARRISH MA- 

CHINE CO. 
30th & CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPBIA, PA, 
Hydraulic and Steam-Power 


ELEVATORS. 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND ECONOMY. 
All kinds of Hoisting Machinery a specialty. 
- 9% & 9 LIBERTY STREET. 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS, 


A SPECIALTY FOR A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 
For Hotels, Office-Buildings, Stores, Warehouses 
Factories, Mines, Blast-Furnaces, etc 
OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 
New YORE, Boston, AND PHILADELPHIA. 
CRANES 
ELEVATORS, 


CricaGo Works, 219 S. JEFFERSON STREET. 
New Yor«K OrFice, Boston OFFICER, 
40 & 42 Wall St. R’m 80 Mason Build. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
111 Water St., Blackstone Build. 
St. Lours, Mo., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Cor. 5th & Chestnut Sts. 321 Hennepin Ave. 


FZ EVATORS. 
MOORE & WYMAN 
ELEVATOR AND MACHINE WORKS, 
37 FOUNDRY STREET, BOSTON. 


STEAM AND HYDRAULIC. 


For Freight and Passenger use. 


THE MIDDLEBROOK ELEVA- 
TOR MANUF’G CO., Builders of 
PASSENGER and FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 

Steam, Hydraulic and Hand Power ‘ Detroit, M ich. 

JF DALTON, _ [Established 1876.) 

: xAS-PIPING, 





196 SupDBURY STREET, Boston, MASS. 
Invitations for estimates solicited. 





WE UNITED STATES EN. 
CAUSTIC TILE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL & ENCAUSTIC 


TILES, FOR FLOORS 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
HIGH ART MAJOLICA TILES for Mantel Facings, 
Friezes, Furniture, etc. 
GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES for Hearths. Stoves, 
Wainscoting, etc. 
Designs and Estimates furnished upon application. 


CONSE RVATORIES, 
GREEN-HOUSES, 
GRAPERIES, 
SKYLIGHTS, 
Erected and Glazed on Rendle’s Patent ‘‘ Acme” 
System. 

Gold and Silver medals have been awarded to the 
two Model Conservatories, each 16 x 20 feet, exhibited 
at the World’s Exposition, New Orleans. 

Estimates, Plans, Illustrated Catalogue, on applica 
tion to 

ARTHUR E. RENDLE, 
RENDLE’S HORTICULTURAL AND SKYLIGHT WORKS 


92 BROADWAY, CoR. WALL StT., NEw YORK. 


Che Horticultural Hall, 600’ x 194 New Orleans, was 
designed, erected, and glazed by me. 


AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC 7/L- 
ING COMPANY. (Limited.) 
Patentees and Manufacturers of 


TILES, 
FOR FIOORS, WALLS, AND HEARTHS. ALSO 
Internal and External Decorations. 
116 WeEsT 23d STREET, NEw Yor«e 
Works, Zanesville, Ohio. 


INTON’S TILES. 
PLAIN AND ENCAUSTIC, 
For PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND DWELLINGS, 
As laid by us in 
THE CAPITOLS AT WASHINGTON & ALBANY 
And in numerous Churches, Banks, and Dwellings, 
in every part of the country. 
Glazed and Enamelied Tiles for Mantels, Hearths. 
Wainscoting, etc., and for Exterior Decoration. 
MILLER & COATES, 
279 PEAKL STREET, NEw YORK. 


Flynt 

BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO., 
GENERAL OFFICF, PALMER, MAss. 

We contract to perform all labor, and “urnish all ma 

terial of the different classes required to build, com 


plete, CaURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PuBLIc BuILD 
INGS, and RESIDENCES. Also, for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMs, and BRIDGES 
We solicit correspondence with those wishing to place 
the construction of any proposed new work under one 
contract, which shall include all branches connected 
with the work. To such parties we will furnish satis 
factory references from those for whom we have per 


formed similar work BUILDING MATERIALS:—The 

large amount of material that we handle in the execu 

tion of our work enables us to quote very close prices 

F. O. B. cars, at any shipping point, to those wishing 
Building Materials of any kind. 


MANHA TTAN BRASS CO., 
28th St. AND FIRstT AVENUE, NEW YorK 
HOUSEHOLD ART GOODS 
IN METAL, 
Fire Goops AND BRASS TRIMMINGS OF ALL KINDS. 
Catalogues furnished on application. 
PROBERT C. FISHER, 
Successor to FISHER & Brep, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
97, 99, 101 and 103 East HonstTon SrTRerrt. 


Established 1830, NEW YORK 


~~ tame 
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im) THE COUNTRY. 


8. D. Hicks Boston. , B. G. Carpenter & Oo., Wilkesbarre, Penn 
M. Halliday. = ° " New York City. | The Miller Iron Oo., in Providence. R. I 
Bruce & Cook, Macknet & Doremas, Ase ° . Newark, N. J. 
Sidney Shepard & o., | Buffalo, N. ¥. | Knisely & Miller, ° . . Chi 
Waseon & Uo., . Albany, N. Y. | J.C. ~ my Chi » Lil 
Hoy & Co, ° ° Albany, N. Y¥. Wm. Fuller ' Baltimore, Md. 
Reardon & Ennis, . . . Troy, N ¥. The Blodgett a Cinpp Co. artford, Conn, 
Tro - Troy, N. Y. ewe ua em, 0, 
y ee Works, Uties’ N. Y ” Milwaukee, Wis 


a Millar & Son, 
. H. Scott, . 
by wW. Jordan, 
Lewis Dauth, . 
“c. Sidney Shepard & Co. 


We guarantee the 


Address our Agents or, 


POPULAR secause RELIABLE. 
AUSTIN’S CORRUCATED 


Expanding Conductor, 


OR LEADER. 


The ONLY ORIGINAL EXPANDING CONDUCTOR in the mar- 
‘ket, has been used for years and THOROUGHLY TESTED in all 
/™ the PRINCIPAL CITIES and TOWNS in the UNITED STATES 
|and is SPECIFIED by ARCHITECTS generally THROUGHOUT 


Austin, Obdyke & Co., Philadelphia, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 


- Biersack & Neidermeyer, 
. Jas. B. Scott & Co., . ° 
.| Cc. 8. Mersick & Co., 

Reading, Pa. 


F. H. Lawson & Co., . 
no . «© Chicago,” nl. 


lowest Market Prices. 


1705 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





° Pittsburgh, Pa." 
° . New Haven, Conn. 
. Cincinnati, Ohio, 





THE ONLY REAL: 


EXPANDING CONDUCTOR. 


— Guaranteed no Infringement. — 
THe IRWIN & REBER 


PATENT 


EXPANDING WATER CUNDUCTOR. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


S. S. S. Conductor Co. 


LIMITED, 


163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


Tok Sranpine SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout, 
and not the wall ; and will 
open, in case of "freezing, 
s0 as to prevent bursting, 
and still remain double- 
locked and water-tight. 


OOF 


Made in 6-foot lengths, in a single sheet of 
SOFT STEEL, 
Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded. 
PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 














£. B. Badger & Son, Boston, Mass.; Noyes & Wines, 
New York; J. S. Thorn, Philadel hia; John G. Het- | - 
sell, Baltimore; R. P. Gormully, C ; F. Schmitt 


& Sons, Milwaukee ; at. a. ” Cleveland ; 
G. H. Peters & Son, Buffalo, N. James Ackroyd, 
Albany, N. Y.; Witt & Brown, Cina Hull @ 
Cozzens Man'f’g Co., St. Louis, A. K. Sweet, Kansas 
City Mo., and many others. 








ALFRED BOOTE, 
11 East 19th St., N. ¥. 
Tiles, Mantels, 
Open Fireplaces, 
and Mosaics, 








in Stock and made to or- 
der Special designs made 
to suit customers free of 
charge. Experienced men 
kept to set Mantels, Grates 

5 and Open Fireplaces. 
GHARTIE: SS & WATTS, 

Artistic, 

GRATES, FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 
MINTON’S TILES FOR FLOORS, WALLS, HEARTRHS, etc. 


Wood Mantles and Ceramic Mosaics in New 
and Original Designs. 


BAKER BUILDING, 
No. 1522 CHESTNOT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Highest award of Medal and Diploma, Novelties Exhibition, 1885. 
A. L. FAUCHERE & CO 


Office and Warerooms, 


433 AND 435 SEVENTH AVENUE, next to south-cast 
corner Thirty-fourth Street, 


importers Manufacturers, and Dealers in al) kinds of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
MARSLE FOR INTERIOR WORK. 
Estimates furnished on application. 
















Best Conductor of all 


RITCHIE’S 


Conductor. 


Guaranteed no Infringement. 


This pipe has all the advantages 
of other corrugated conductors in 
not bursting from freezing, and in 
addition : 

It has no soldered joints. 

The enlarged coupling 
the conductor of even 
throughout. 

It is galvanized, after formation, 
by a patented process which gives 
a beautiful coating of zine free 
from dross and impurities. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
LAMB & RITCHIE, 
Boston Spiral Tube Works, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


makes 
size inside 








iene Glass. 


W. J. McPHERSON, 


PLAIN, DECORATIVE, 
DOMESTIC AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL 


Stained & Leaded Glass Manufacturer, 


440, 442 & 444 TREMONT STREET. 





REDERIC CROWNINSHIELD, 
STAINED Guass and MuRAL PArntINc. 


Dartmouth St., near Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
10 West 23d St., New York. 


JAMES BAKER & SONS, 


PROFESSIONALS IN 


Art Stained Gass, 


Established, London, Eng., 1854. 





WORKS: 20 West 4th Street, New York. 


Alexander Young, 18 W. 4th St., N. Y, 


Domestic Stained Glass, Memorial Windows, 
Decorative Panels for Wall Decoration. 
Designs and Estimates on application. 











Atained Giass. __ 
SAMUEL WEST, 
471 Tremont St., Boston, 


Artist in Stained Glass 


FoR ALL GRADES OF ORNAMENTATION. 


Memorial Windows a speci ys 
Awards of the highest merit for thirty years past. 


NI ETAL\}/0 ORK IN BRASS, 








BRONZE, and 
>) ime 





a & R. 1 LAMB. : 7 oth Ave. Cars pass = = 
_ 59 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
______ Send for Hand- ‘Book, by mail. | 


New Designs in STAINE 1) (! _— 
FICURE-WORK. 22333939 IF 39333 
i WE & MILES, 
STAINED +( LASS# 
1-3-5-7 & 9 MADISON STREET 


Corner Michigan Avenue, 




















Corrugated Expanding We iy : 


TOA BO. - «= 





34 E.HOUSTON ‘ST NEAR B’ WAY. 
%— NEW YORK. —*_ 








ALFRED GODWIN &CO. 


STAINED GLASS 


For Churches, Dwellings, &c. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


1201 Market Street, Philadelphia. 











PHILADELPHIA-STAINED-GLASS - WOR’ 


SERVES STULL) 


Ecclesinstt-mkXi Doncsuid 
"STAINED-GLASS: @ANLEACTIRERS 














Donald MacDonald, Agt., 


Glass Stainer and Decorator. 


Studio and Works. 400 Northampton St. 























~ See 6 RECSTERAS TEED SSF | 
$ D+ =O 
Faaiea|| "WM: COULTER & SON 
“Or s | 








a DS 
* 101 & 103 E282 ST- rae 
1630 


Bic CINCINNATI: O + | 
P. F. MeMAHON, 


Artist in Stained-Glass. 
No. 157 Wooster St., New York. 


Bet. Houston and Prince Sts. 


REDDINC, BAIRD & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Stained Glass, 


IMPORTED 


ROLLED CATHEDRAL GLASS 


Office and Show-Rvoom: 


152 Franklin Street. Boston. 
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J. G. & J. F. LOW, 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


REPRESENTED BY 
Chicago, The H. Dibblee Co., 266-268 Wabash Ave. | Washington, Hayward & Hutchinson, Ninth St. 
Albany, Richard Wickham. 
Boston, C. A. Wellington & Co., 44 Boylston St. 
Buffalo, Malcolm, Wolsley & Co, 
Cincinnati, C. 8. Rankin & Co., W ast Pearl St. 


Omaha, Milton 
Louisville, J. V. Escott & Sons, Fourth Ave. 








cas LOW’S ART TILES. 


| Cleveland, A. S. Herenden Furniture Co., Bank St. | St. Louis, Seidel & Schownle, So. Fifth St. 
Milwaukee, Mathews Bros. 

San Francisco, W. W. Montague & Co., Market St. | Phila., W. H. Harrison & Brother, 1435 Chestnut St. 
Minneapolis, Sullivan & Farnham, Third St., So. | Pittsburgh, L. H. Smith & Co., 49 Sixth St. 

Rogers & Sons, Farnam & 14th Sts. | Rochester, Hayden & Havens Co. 

Syracuse, Hawley, Whitaker & Co., 83 S. Salina St. 

















THE TIFFANY GLASS 





COMPANY, 


333-335 Fourth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 


Stained and Mosaic 


LOUIS C. TIFFANY, Pres’t, and Art Director. 
JOHN DUFAIS, Secretary. 


Glass. 


PRINGLE MITCHELL, Vice Pres’t, and Manager. 
JOHN CHENEY PLATT, Treasurer. 





The Belcher Mosaic Glass Co., Office 144 South 6th St, Phila, Pa, 
Stained Class for Churches and Dwellings, &c. 


We defy Competition as to Strength, Durability, ARTISTIC EFFECTS and Price. 


Decorators, 
RANK HILL SMITH, 

62 BOYLSTON STREET, 
GES ea, FT 


! 





GHE H. EDGAR HARTWELL COMPANY, 


Leaded Glass Makers Decorative Painters, Art-Furniture, &c. 
28 West 23d St., New York City. 1416 F. Street Washington, D.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 


THE GEO. H. GIBSON cade A, BRIGHAM ILES 
Stained Glass Works, /seazis= este, ware tres 


MACLEAN & RITCHIE, pe a | CURVED ROOF TILES 
ENGLISH Hearth and Mantel TI 
121 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. ~ nena pt oe 


237 Broadway, New York. 
THE MOSAIC TILE CO., Drawing-Office. 


Plain and Figured Tiles. Drawings rendered in line or color 


More durable than any Tiles known for floors in with reasonable despatch. 
Halls, Courches, Hotels, Public Buildings, Private ADDRESS 


Residences, ete. ‘ . P 
Office, 15 Platt St., branch office, 56 Worth st.,| Editors of the American Architect, 
211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


(room 53,) New York. Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
LJ ' 
National Wire & Iron Co,, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Iron, Wire and Brass 


Elevator 
Enclosures. 


We have recently furnished the new 


Board of Trade and Royal Insur- 
ance Buildings, 




















of Chicago, I11., with Iron and Brass E)- 

evator enclosures, to which we point asa 

standing reference. Write for estimates 
and particulars. 





W.J. McPHERSON, 


Established A. D., 1845, 


Painter, Glazier, Designer, and 
Ecclesiastical 


DECORATOR, 
440, 442 and 444 Tremont Street. 


Established A. D. 1848. 


L. HABERSTROH & SON, 
Mural Decorators; 


PAINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


9 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


20 Bellevue Ave., Near Kay St., NEWPORT, R. I. 


- JOHN GIBSON, 








DECORATOR, 
123 & 125 So. 1lth St., Philadelphia. 
Interior Decorations for Domestic and Public build- 
ings. Ecclesiastical llluminations, Plastic and Relief 


effects. Stained Glass. Mosaics in Marbles, Glass and 
Enamels. 


J, PASQUALI & C. AESCHLIMANN, 


Manufacturers of Roman and Venetian 


MARBLE MOSAICS, 

For Floors, Walls, Ceilings, Mantels, Hearths, Dec- 
orations, ete. 231 East 28th St., Bet. 2d & 3d Aves. 
N.Y. Prices very moderate. References: Principal 
Architects and decorators of N. Y. 
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LIQUID 


Of holding Kerosene Oil in Paper Barrels, Boxes, and Bags. 





FACTORY, LYME, CONN, 
OFFICE, 147 Commerce 8t., HAKTFORD, CONN, 





GLASS PAINT. 


iT HAS STOOD THE TEST 


It will absolutely hold on Wood or Iron when 


in salt water, or exposed to salt air, longer than any paint ever made. 
has no equal. Made in White and al] Colors. Warranted not to crack or rub off. Send for Circular. 


{THE LIQUID GLASS PAINT CO. 









For Private or Public Buildings it 










American Endolithic Company, 


337 East 27th Street, / 
NEW YORK. (| 


DEALERS IN FANCY MARBLES, 


Mantel-Facings, Dados, Friezes, Etc. Decorated with any Design in Permanent Col- 
ors, below the surface of the Marble, and Polished. 


Send for Circular. 


Sux > pierawesy 


—— 
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PERFORATED MAT. 


Warehouse, 15 Park Row, - 


JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treas. 


Branches, 308 Chestnut St., Philadelnhia. 


167 Lake St., Chicago. 


NG AND PACKING COMPAN 


Vulcanized Rubber Fabrics of every Description. 


For Halls, Floors, Stone and Iron Stairways, ete. 


RUBBER BELTING, PACKING and HOSE. 
FIRE-TEST HOSE FOR BUILDINGS. 





i Za WY 


STAIR- TREADS, 


Stair Tread, 


- New York. 


J. D. CHEEVER, Dept. Treas, 
52 and 54 Summer St., Boston. 




















Architectural Iron and Jail Works. | STEPHEN A, MORSE, ©. M. WILLIAMS, EDWIN F, MORSE, 
IRON STORE-FRONTS, COLUMNS AND GIRDERS, Elevators | Morse, Williams & Co. 
Architectural Rea Manufacturers and Builders of 
Iron Railings and Verandas, and | Hvdraulic, Steam, Belt and Hand-Power Passenger 
ron and Jail = sank VAULTS, FIRE-PROOF DUORS & SHUTTERS, y istin and Freight Blevators, fumb-Walters, 
JAIL CELLS AND CAGES, omatic ~VOOrs, etc. 
Works. and all kinds of iron-work required in the erection of buildings. ols g sole owners of thn ests ap aa eT \ > 
M. CLEMENTS, Machinery. Nos. 411 and 413 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Catalogues furnished on application. Cincinnati, Ohio. Branch Office, 108 Liberty St., New York. 
G. L. SWETT, Fireplaces, | EUREKA GRATE WORKS, 
Manuf’rs of Plain and Ornamental | 
Architectural en for Buildi Ash-Traps, PATENT FIREPLACE LININGS, 
Sheet - Metal Sheet-Metal Work for Buildings. | scnmeehihiminie: daitbinee 
ee Copper Gutters, Cornices, Windows, Finials, and | Grates of all kinds, 
Work. Galvanized-Iron Ventilators, Roofing, etc. | Iron Mantels, and Importers of Tiles. 
IMPROVED METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. Grates, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
295 Harrison Ave., cor. Motte St., Boston. 
oo BOSTON BRIDGE WORKS, 
EDWARD MARLEY : D. H. ANDREWS, Propr., 
Cornice- CORNICEMAKERS. Iron Office, 70 Kilby Street, Boston. 
: A i Structures Wrought-Iron Roofs, Trusses, Box and 
k Coppersmiths and Roofers, * Plate Girders, for sustaining heavy 
Makers, No. 19 Wareham St., Near Harrison Ave., loads over long spans. 
BOSTON. INQUIRIES FOR ESTIMATES INVITED. 
JOHN MATTHEWS, PEERLESS COLORS FOR MORTAR, 
I beeen Coen aa enn Sereeey aerent Siseetn, BLACK, BROWN, BUFF, RED. 
ecorative ue , : Peerless : é < . 
So ensee in New York of the TILGHMAN SAND BLAsrT. 
Giass by nenaeneee seen from faved Designs Executed by! olors for Brightest and Most Durable Colors Manufactured. 
Sa Bla t Sand Blast or Embossing Process in a Mortar SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
nd st, Superior Manner. : SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO 
DER. ” 
en a aa aamee er nar York Avenue and Callewhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











BURDITT & WILLIAMS, 
20 Dock Square, 
BOSTON. 


Specifications figured and orders filled in all 


Unegualied Stock of Choice Hardware. 
markets. 





ESTABLISHED 1872. 























PRINTING 





THEAELIOTYPE 


211 Tremont St. Boston BSS 


Photo-Mechanical Printing, 
Photo-Lithography. 
Photo-Engraving and Zine Etching, 
Photo-Caustic Printing 
Lithography, 


CO: 














$ $$ : ILLVSTRATIONS- PRODUCED: 
BY- THE-MeST-APPROVED -PHoTOMECHAW ICAL - PHOTO- : 
LITHOGRAPHIC -AND-PHOTO-ENGRAVING PROCESSES: 


Chromo-Lithography. 




















Direct Transfer, 



































OE} Designing. 











SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO., 
THOMASTON, CONN. 
20 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated 
Bellis and Chimes for 
Churches, Tower Clocks, 
&c., &e. Prices and Catalogues 
sent free. 

Address 


H. MoSHANE and CO., 
- Ma 


Baltimore, - - 











“BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE.” 


THE BEST AND LATEST TREATISE ON 
American Practice 
CLEAR, RELIABLE AND COMPLETE. 


Price, 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


in Building, 


$3.00. 


Cornell University. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
Architecture, 
Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering 


The course in Architecture embraces the necessary 
scientific and mathematical studies, the history of the 
art, and constant practice in drawing and designing. 

Persons 21 years of age, properly qualified, are re- 
ceived as special students, without the usual entrance 
examinations. For copies of the Register, giving full 
information, address the 


TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, NW. Y. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


INSTITUTE OF TEGHNOLOGY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





This school offers a four year’s scientific and profes- 
sional training in Civil, Mechanical, Mining and Eleo- 
trical Engineering, Chemistry, Natural History, ete. 


THE COURSE IN ARCHITECTURE 


embraces, besides the ry scientific and mathe 
matical subjects, the study of architectural history, 
and the constant practice of original design. 

Students in Architecture are received into a two 
ear’s special course. 
RANCIS A. WALKER, Prest. J. P. MUNROK, Sec’y. 














A New Cornice Gutter, 


In Wood or Metal, set on 
furs, with a space behind 
for over-flow water. 









ARCHITECT, 


Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. 1. * 
Permits to use on | building can be 

obtained on payment of a royalty of $10. 

foreach. Apply to the Patentee. 














Infringements Prosecuted. 
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Elevators. ’ 
“E. BREWER, 


Hydraulic, Steam, Belt, and Hand 


ELEVATOR S, For Freight and Passengers. 
267 Federal St., Boston. 149 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Circular, 


ELEVATORS. 


The best and cheapest Steam Elevator on the 
market. Engine of the Cowdry, four-cylinder, 
type, with our Improved Reverse Valve. Engine 
has constant rotative movement. No dead cen- 
tres ; works at best angle of crank. By our valve 
we control the lowering so it is impossible to have 

‘ar accelerate or run away, having all the advan- 
tages of hydraulics at much less cost. Also, Belt- 
power Machines, fast and safe, and Friction-clutch 
Pulleys for all work. 

D. FRISBIE & CO., 
476 North 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INTERIOR 
ee STAINS 


D0 NOT. SMELE=FADE> 
“OR RAISE. THE: GRAIN. 


SAM! CABOT wr: 
70 KILB pY_ STREET 


‘OK'" Boston 
INTERIOR. OR, EXTERIOR. 


METALLIC ART TILE 


6 x 6 (Patented) 
For Dados, Wainscots aud Decoration. 
Special Designs and Sizes 
on Estimates. 

















UNION BRASS MANUF G Co., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Modern Perspective. 
A TREATISE UPON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 


TICE OF PLANE AND CYLINDRICAL 
PERSPECTIVE 





By WILLIAM R. WARE, Professor of Architecture in 
the School of Mines, Columbia College. 1 volume, 
12mo, 321 pages, with 27 Plates in a Portfolio, $5.00, 


This is by far the most exhaustive of modern works 
on the subjects relating to perspective, plain end pan 
oramic, and will be of great value to all architects and 
artists, and others interested in the problems of art. 
The scientific and pictorial aspects of these investiga- 
tions are carefully and thoroughly considered, both 
independently and in their connection with drawing; 
and the propositions of the author are illustrated by 
plates of architectural objects and perspective plans. 


An Invaluable Book for Artists, Architects, 
Draughtsmen and Civil Engineers. 


‘*This work is clear in expression, subdivides the 
matter under appropriate heads, and embodies the 
latest practice, together with the accepted princi- 
ples.” — Engineering News. 

“Clear, concise and full... . / Among the contribu- 
tions to educational literature for which those who 
are interested in the subject cannot be too thankful. 
...» The plates that accompany the book are models 
of cleverness and elegance.” — The Builder. 

“A valuable contribution to an old and important 
question. There is much in it that will interest the 
painter — whether landscape, figure or historical — 
and no artist, draughtsman, architect, or true me- 
chanic, especially if young and ambitious, should be 
without this book.”’— The Record and Guide. 

“The book is written in clear English, free from 
unnecessary technicalities, and in a much more felici- 
ous style than such text-books usually are. The 
plates require a prodigious quantity of careful work, 
and are correspondingly valuable.”—New York World. 


For sale by Booksellers; sent, postpaid, on receipt 
» price, by the Publishers, 


WIRH LATHING, 


ESPECIALLY 


ADAPTED TO 


Public Buildings, Private Residences, Mills, Warehouses, 
Stores, and all Mercantile Structures. 


@ iT IS POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF. 


WIRE LATHING possesses tho foliowing qualities : 


IT IS NOT COSTLY. 


IT IS EASILY AND CHEAPLY APPLIED. 
PLASTERING ON THE WIRE LATH WILL NOT CRACK. 
THE LATH WILL NOT CORRODE. 


The plastering, when applied, clinches on both sides of the wire, forming a double surface, 


THE WIRE LATHING is extensively used by 


Court House, and Post Office Buildings. 


the United States Government in its Custom House, 


It is indorsed by the leadipg insurance Companies, who have applied it to their own fine edifices. 


Full information given on application to the 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CoO, Clinton, Mass. 


59 Beekman Street, New York. 


1:37 Lake Street, Chicago. 





Monographs of Am 
No. II.— Capitol, 


ce me... & 
PRICE 


PIOHN, 


erican Architecture. 


Hartford, Conn., 


Architect. 
$6.00. 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





Welded Chrome ae and Iron. (5 ply.) 











“KOH N, Propr. 


Cc. P. HAUGHIAN, Supt. 


FOR SAFES, VAULTS, JAILS, ETC. 


\ Practically Burglar-proof, cannot be 
Cut, Sawed, or Drilled. 


\Chrome Steel Works, Sole Manufact’rs, 


BROOKLYN. NEW YORK. 





BUILDING 


Reported for the American 


New York. 


BRICK. — P M. 
Common: Cargo afloat. 





Mast care aiaghantucdedaesaseat $4 50 @ $5 00 
SOTBOY 2. ese cccccccesecececccssces | 750@ 800 
Lome Teland .....ccccsccccccccces 850 @ 900 
Up River cccccce cccccccccvccscecs 800@ 850 
Haverstraw ow core vccccceccoce 850@ 900 
WG cece ceccsocesces | 906@ %25 
HOOW .ccccccccccccccccccsccc cece @ 13 00 
Fronts: | 
Croton, Brown. ....+..-+-++se055 12 00 @ 14 00 
- GOrE..cceco » ge essecccevceces } 1200 @ 15 00 
be OR ccd kdaceccecetacccetcces 12 00 @ 15 00 
Chicago pressed...........+++e0+6. 
Chicago Moulded.............+++ 
Baltimore ..ccccccsccccccccsessecs 37 00 @ 4100 
Glens Falls — white.............-- 30 00 @ 35 00 
Philadelphia............-006 + «es 24 | » 
ST rr re 24 00 @ 25 00 
Milwaukee. .....cccscccccccecccecs 
Moulded: 
Clark’s Glens Falls — Red. . 2 00 @ 27 Ov 
— White.. 30 00 @ 35 00 
White “ MOld,.. occcseseeeee 45 00 @ 60 60 
Enamelled: /mp. 
Enamelled (edge.).. cesses | 85.00 @ 100 00 
Enamelled (edge and end)........ 90 00 @ 115 00 
CEMENT, LIME, etc.—(® cask.) | 
Kosendale Cement...... «....-- 100@ 110 
Louisville - 


Not sold. 
250@ 310 


Utica, Akron, Buffalo, Milw’ ‘kee. 
Portland, English a cacwaee 


.B.&S.).. 275@ 310 

“ bs (Bark _ en 250@ 280 

a ses (White’s)...... 265@ 300 

sig French (Lafarge)..... | 350@ 450 

= German (Alsen)... .... 275@ 315 

es “ (Fewer)....... | 245@ 270 

“ “ (Vorwohler)... 250@ 325 

“ es (Lagerdofer).. 2253@ 255 

oe al eee).. 275@ 315 

- 8 (Hanover). 250@ 300 

. American gees 8).. 215@ 230 

Roman.. ° “7 275@ 300 

Keene’s coarse. 500@ 650 

aad supe rfine.. 8 75 @ 11 00 

Lime: 

Lime Of Teil........00-seeseeeees @ 500 

Hydraulic Lime............++++0+ @ 145 
Chicago Lime in bulk............ 
Wee ccc ccccsccccccccces 

Rockland and Rockport, (Com.), @ 10 

Rockland and Rockport, finish.. @ 12 

State, com. cargo rates (nom. }e. @ 90 

State, finishing Figa ll @ 110 

Plaster of Paris (calcined.)...... @ 12 

GI, . coco cece ccccccce | @ 145 

Hair (Cattle) P dush.............. 21@ 2 

GORE, wvccence secccccccccves 30 @ 35 

RN Se COI c vec cciccccrcscccccses 100@ 125 
STONE. (® cubic foot, rough.) 

Granite : (Maine) 
100 








* 
TICKNOR & CO,, 211 Tremont St., Boston. 


(Wholesale Prices. 


MA TEHRIALS. 


Architect and Building News. 


i Boston. Chicago, Phi!>. elphia 





) (Prices to Bualders and Contract. rs 
Eastern Building Brick | Sq. Hard @ 1000 
750 @ 800 900@ 10 00 m 800 
| Bay State Hard S: ulmon @ 600 
| 9 BO Ss @ RO 
Domestic Com. | Indiana peau | Lig ‘echt Stretehers 
900@ 9 50 16 00 @ 22 00 « 1000 


Domestic Face | St.Louis Fronts | Medium “ 






19 00 @ 20 00 @ 2700 @ 11 00 
Philadelphia | —— Red 
40 00 @ 45 00 if eeeeniemene | @1200 
Phila. mould l —— Dark iz 
50 00 @ 80 00 § 2200@ 2900 @ 1400 
65 00 @ 350 00 | Pressed 
@ 50 00 2200 @ 2400 
Glens Falls } os Best Pavir g 
25 00 @ 26 00 5  @ 4500 a 15 00 
| 38 00 @ Second * 
Glens Falls 25 00 @ @ 12 00 
| Mould. 60 00 @ 100 00 | Third 
30 00 @ 35 00 30 @ @ 1100 
35 00 @ 4000 | 35 @ ‘ 
45 00 @ 60 00 ' 5500 @ 65 00 
@ @ 100 00 i > 
@ @ 12000 | Dom. { a = 
@ 150 Not Sold, 115@ 150 
105 @ 130| Book, Lee 
| Not sold. 100@ 125) 28 @ 32 
@ 300 3 25@ 3 40 2 85 @ 
| 5}\@ 350 285 @ 
3 35 285 @ 


| Not sold, 


25 | Hemmoor 
v 





4 

| 300@ 350 3 285 @ 325 
315 @ 335 3 35 | 265 @ 300 

325 | Josson 
Not sold. 3 25 65 @ 30° 
300@ 3350 3 50 285@ 325 
285@ 35 
215@ 250 3 00" 250 @ 275 
@Q@ 320 s 3 25 300@ 350 
@ 750 700@ 750 650@ 700 
@ 1150 11 00 @12 00 11 50 @ 1200 


Not sold. White Lime 
@ 145 28 @ 8 P bush. 


6@ 65 { White Mash 
75 @ 85 ( 125@ 150 
@ 115 Not sold. 100@ 100 
@ 120 Not sold. 
Not sold. Not sold, Not soid, 
Net sold. Not sold. Not sold. 
165@ 190 @ 175 1233@ 225 
@ 22 @ 175 175@ 250 
@ 30 20 @ 25 22@ 30 
@ 30 35 @ 40 30 @ 35 
100@ 175 100@ 125 @ 150 
@ 60 55 @ 65 
| 
9% @ 100 50 8s0@ 
a 85 | 
3@ 60 
8 &@ 90 50 Perch 





ho 


= 
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/ Worthington Steam Pumps. 


Patterns specially adapted to 


HOUSE TANK SERVICE 


And Hydraulic Elevators. 


ABSOLUTELY 


N 


OISELESS. 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON - 


TON, 


BOS CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, 


8ST. LOUIS, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


New York. 


CINCINNATI, 
PITTSBURGH, 





DRAWING.- OFFICE. 


Drawings rendered 


reasonable despatch. 


in 


line or 


color with 


ADDRESS THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 


211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








BUILDING MATERIALS, 


Foundation : 


Rubble 
Sidewalk 


Brown + cntends 
Amberst 
Berea 
Berlin 
MaMIGVENNS. 0.00 scvcccvccccvestcccscccese 
New nacsoeens' and Nova Scotia...... 






Ohio ... 











Glens Falls, black...... sorcesccecceeces | 
Italian, blue-veined pecccsccccccccceoses 


red. 

Kmoxville.....c.ccccccccece | 
Pennsylvania, Dlue.......---+-+++ +--+ | 
Vermont, Ree tad cmateicnns 

Slate; 2 Roofing e squar 





“ Minch: Mabteh......20.000-- 
“ $ ChANMANS. ... 02000000 
“ a lack, Monson, Me. 





Tiles 
N. Sey Bottom, warranted unfading | 

PAINTS. (Jnoil, ® 1b.) 

White lead, 

OL er | 
Red lead, Am., 

%S Wemetdam..nccccccccccccces cocves 

SS WR Recccccccce coccescoces . 
Red Indian, Eng. 
Yellow Ochre....... 

“ Chrome......+..++ R 
Green (chrome)......- pebenseesecseesas 
Green, Paris, 
Black, lamp, 
Blue ESRI: 
Oil, linseed, Fan) 





ie oe ideal 3 | 
Varnish, coach...... iiueswnon scence =| 


y 
pew pee posnkeebes voce paconnesseuee 
Paris white, (Eng.,) .....---+..+++. 
Litharge Am 
Sienna ( 
Tuber, 


HARDWARE. | 
Nails: 





BOA. SOMREBOR.. ccccccccccccccccesceccescs 


(Finishing nails according to size.) ..... 


(For casing nails add T5c. per keg.)...... 

Butts: 4x 4”...... a doz. deageens. eae 
Plain.. neeme sakes 
Japann ned... ehh be MORE SSS0 5600 
Acorn, Japanned. ih pesue dh hseni anes st 
Acorn, Boston finish .. - 
TRIED GRGORE. «oc cc cccccccoscvecescces 
Brass (tor eeostsemnpendil cabuaneee 
Ebony.. 
Apple wood. 

Knobs: ( Set.) 
Mineral, best. .........cssececreeccseee 
BE. «350006000 000000006s seaseose er 
Hemacite 
ED... oo neesescde sebebecees veeess 
eee 
SNE MOONOE. 0 no 50055905000 0000505600 
eee Re eee eee 


Iron: 
I-Beams up to 12”. nb bnse G0uesennsa chee 
I-Beams above 12”..... 


(Per Cask.) 
Spikes, (wrought.) ....0.0-eee cece cceees 





Channel-Beams RENE ccnncencon dees 
(Continued on page vii.) 


New York. 


@e® ®O®E@ 





30@ 500 
50@ 600 
@ 20 
90 
1 00 
#0 95 
75@ 100 
3 @ 100 
80@ 125 
@ 1 
@ 
sf 175 


“sll ga 


@DELLLAA® POE 
2 | | See 
Ss esas 


7 7 

6 @ 

6@ 1 
6@ 70 
12@ 2 

6 @ 15 
12 @ 20 

& @ 13 
25 @ 40 
15 @ 25 
2@ 18 
43@ 44 
45 a 46 
40@ 41 

@ 

o@ 3 
50@ 65 

2« 3 
4 17 
u 1 

@ 250 
@ 235 
@ 300 
@ 455 
@ 100 
@ 1580 
@ 180 
@ & 
@ 190 
@ 10 
@ 8 
@ 58 

Not sold 

Not sold 

Not 


(Wholesale Prices.) 


Boston. 


5 00 ton 
460 P perch 
125 @ 150 
40@ 175 
‘ 
8s0@ 9) 
90@ 110 
125 @ 1 45 
85 95 
80 90 
80 90 
12 135 
7 90 
200 
175 2 50 
3 00 
2 00 
200 3 00 
50 60 
3 00 3 50 
125 250 
85 90 
150@ 200 
eet 7 00 
575 
550g 6 50 
ae 400) 
Brownville,Me. 
| 6 50 @ 9 60 
| 550@800 
| 
T Th 
S 3 
6@ 64 
7 12 
55@ 60 dry 
12 &€ 20 
7 12 
} 18 25 
8 @ 20 
25 40 
| at 25 
18 30 
41 42 
44 46 
6 e 50 
150@ 600 
250@ 300 
2 4 
} 1 1h. 
2 3 
| 64 @ 7 
ug 20 
| 14 20 
| @ 240 
@ 315 
@ 65 
| 
| @ 120 
175 
| § 3m 
@ 75 
plain 225 
@ 10 
i 
@ 10 
@ 75 
17@ Ss 388 
@ 2 
@ 75 
RR 1 50 
8 @ 200 
8s @ 200 
1600@ 1700 
@ 3 
3 
@ 3 


Chicago. 


Not sold. 
350 @ 


ee oO 
SUwhs Ae aaa 


202@ 2 
8 50 ® cord. 
8 50 


® 


75 
50 


@® ‘. 
~~ > -~* Go S 
2858 ss | aaa! 


a 
& 
~ 
i) 


vans 

Sees | 

S@OROGH ® 

Po maaan oo a 
Zsesss 


oo 
oe 


RSS woh 
PAQHDDAHAHQADLALQADAHOAHS 


wes SSSSSRSRSR 


25 2 
25 a 
02 4 
1 
2 
6} 
4 16 
2 10 
50 @ 
@240 
@ 315 
@ 5 50 
Add $3.00 
65@ 100 
Not sold. 
00@ 375 
Not sold. 
00@ 325 
@ 12 
8@ 10 
65 @ 80 
31 40 
5@ 30 
Not sold 
@ 150 
75 2 50 
50@ 300 
00 15% 


83 


| 1in.th.10@ 


Philadelphia. 


(Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 


145@ 25 
Conshocken 

45 @ 250 

19 

37@ 45 

105 @115 

105 @ 135 
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F. W. DEVOE & 60., 


(Established 1852.) 


Fulton St.,, cor. William, New York, 


Pure Ready - Mixed Paints 


We desire to call attention of con- 
sumers to the fact that we guarantee 
our ready-mixed paints to be made 
only of pure linseed oil and the most 
permanent pigme nis. They are not 
* Chemical,” “ Rubber,” “ Patent,” or 
* Fire- -proof.” We ure no secret or 
= nt methed in manufacturing them 
xy which benzine and water are made 
to serve the purpose of pure linseed-oil. 


Sample cards, containing fifty de- 
sirable shades sent on application. 


FINE VARNISHES. 
Hard Oil-Finish & Wood-Stains. 





lilustrated Catalogue of Engineers’ and Arch- 
itects’ Supplies, 250 pages, 700 Illus- 
trations, on request. 





White-Lead Colors in Oil and Japan. 


COFFIN, DEVOE & CO., 


No. 176 Randolph St, 
CHICACO. 





Heating Apparatus, 
“BISSELL & CO... 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Plain w° Artisti¢ Grrtes. 
PEERLESS 


Shaking and Dumping Grates a Specialty. 
of Frames. Electro Bronze, Brass and Black. 


Allshapes 
Send 


Sor Catalogue and other mformation. 


In writing please mention this Paper. 


W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 


Manufacturers, 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


D GRATES 


AND FIREPLACES 

A SPECIALTY. 
— Also, Furnaces and Ranges. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 1435 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 











MANUFACTURER OF 


SLATE MANTELS, 


Heaters, Grates and Ranges. 


MATTHEW HALL, 
1927 & 1929 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GORTON’S 


Tales Improved 


f i HOUSE-HEATING 
Hy) Steam 
©) — Generator, 


Wrought-Iron Tubular cal 
Sectional. 

Send for Catalogue and 
Price-list, giving full de- 
scription of latest Improved 
Side-Feed Boilers. 


THE GORTON BOILER MFG, CO., [Limited.) 
110 Centte St., New York. 
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Heating Apparatus. 
The GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CO., ARCHITECTS 
ogee ata You will soon b b iting Specifications that will includ 3 
. : : ou will soon be very busy writing Specifications that will include 
The Sun Dial Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves. provision for heating. We invite your scrutinous investigation of 
The most economical in use. THE NOVELTY HOT-AIR FURNACE 
Over 100 different kinds, Suit- | for that purpose. It has been in use thirteen years, set by all grades ie 
able for Families, Hotels, Res- pe ay: oe giving much more than general satisfaction. You are " 
. often forced by circumstances to locate the Heat and Flues against 
taurants and, Public Institu-] your judgment. Then a first-class and powerful Furnace is abso- 
tions. Laundry, Hatters’ and | lutely essential. The “‘ Novelty” is no ordinary candidate for your 
Tailors’ Heaters. Hot-Plates, | favor ander such circumstances. It exposes an immense radiating r 
: ; surface by its peculiar and excellent arrangement, enabling it to 
ncane LARGE VOLUME OF PURE WARM AIR. | 


1012-1018 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia. 





4 W. 14th St., New York. 
76 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Waldo Bros., Agts., 88 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
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DUPLEX STEAM HEATER CoO., 








SHIELDS & BROWN, 


78 & 80 Lake Street, + Chicago, Il. 


MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS OF 








Reduces Condensation of Steam. 
FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 

The best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World. 


Send for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this paper. 
132 Cedar Street, New York. 


EGISTERS MADE TO OR. ER 
FROM THE SPECIAL DESiGNS 

OF ARCHITECTS. 
Manufacturers of Warm-Air Registers, 
tilators, Ornamental Screens, Etc. 
The Tuttle & Bailey Mfe. Co., 


83 BEEKMAN STREET, 
New York. 





Ven- 


64 Union STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 


SLATE MANTELS 








Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 

Slate and Soapstone work on hand or made to order, 

JOSEPH S, MILLER & BROTHER, 1210 Ridge Avenue. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Successor to Wilson & Miller. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 


THE FLORIDA 
House - Heating Boiler. 


(Catchpole’s Improyed.) 





The cheapest and most economical Low-pressure 
Steam Boiler in use. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


The FLORIDA BOILER WORKS, Geneva, N. Y. 
CHAS. B. KLINE, 


Manufacturer of 


ARTISTIC SLATE 


MANTELS 


420 North 3d Street, 
PHIL’ DELPHIA, PA. 
Builders’ Design Book on 














This, of course, is the primary requisite, but the “ Novelty ” is also 
constructed on the principles of science and broad common sense, 
endowing it with lasting power under the public’s test, that are of 


UNEQUALLED DURABILITY. 


The Common Sense has also provided every convenience for easy 
management and perfect control, so that servants run them success- 
fully, affording the owner much satisfaction and comfort by devel- 
oping in full their 


IMMENSE HEATING POWER. 
This is the season to see them in use. Note the results and make 
comparison. We will be glad to send you a Descriptive Pamphlet 
containing references. 


ABRAM COX STOVE CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
144 North Second St., 25 Washington St., 
PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO, 









THE H. B. SMITH CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Union Steam and Water 
HEATING APPARATUS, 


Bor Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


Also Manufacturers of 
? . 
Reed's Radiators, 
Mill's Safety Sectional Boilers, 


Gold’s Indirect Pin Radiators, etc. 
Office and Warerooms, 137 Centre St., New York. 
Foundry, Westfield, Mass. 


Improved 
Cast-Iron 











A} plication, 


PIPH- COVERING. 


This covering is made entirely of Asbestos, and can not 
be affected injuriously by heat or dampness, nor can it 
be made a harbor for vermin. 


Asbestos Building-Felt, Fire-Proof Cements, etc. 


THE CHALMERS-SPENCE CoO., 
419-421 E. 8th Street, - - NEW YORK. 


STEAM WARMING. 


BATES & JOHNSON, 


114 LEONARD STREET, - = - - o 
59 West Water Street, Syracuse. 310 Broadway, 











NEW YORK. 
Albany. 


Estimates Furnished on Application, 


Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia. 


(Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 


House Warming a Specialty. 


BUILDING MATERIALS. New York. 


LUMBER. — P (Wholesale Prices.) 








Boards: (Ordinary dimensions.) 




















Pine, 1st quality, clear......--. ....+. | 6500 @ 75 00 50 00 @ 60 00 46 00 @ 48 00 5500 @ 60 0) 
6 “SE GOBMEY 00. ccccccccccsccccscece | 5500 @ 6000 4200 @ 48 00 44 00 @ 46 00 40 00 @ 50 50 
eS perors | 1800@ 2200|  3500@ 4000 43 00 @ 45 00 15 00 @ 30 00 

no tag ch shacovadasasavscce | @ 2500} 1390 15 00 | Not sold. @ 3500 
OMIOCK. .....0.60085 ponceseue » 18 12 00 @ 13 00 @ 1000 @ 1400 

Yellow vine........... @ 40 25 00 @ 40 00 | @ 28 00 20 00 @ 50 00 

SY 1 2a cbse cneadedenvsuseas tenes | @ 32 00 @ 40 00 @ 40 00 @ 45 00 

Clapboa. ds: : 

UD 006-6 toe dces esse veersonncersceesis @ 33 00 @ 55 00 10 50 @ 22 00 2000 @ 35 00 

SPPUce......cececsocccccecccccsccccvees @ 23 00 @ 35 00 Not sold. Not Sold. 
Framing Timber : | ce - 

PEIRD o ccvcvccccceccccccsecocevcccecocoss } 12 00 @ 17 00 28 00 @ 32 50 
BN Oris aVeciceanavinguscecisaunnees | 1350@1600| 1350@ 1600 Not sold. 20 00 @ 22 50 
FUGMR.OGR. 0. cccccccccccccceccccccesescs | 1200@ 1500 105) @ 1550 12 50 @ 13 50 
NE oiixin's setae viadincdcucieus 1800@ 2500| 2300 @ 3000 26 00 @ 28 00 

Laths: | ———— " 
EE ee See ee eee | £00 @ 220 225@ 235 175 @ @ 300 
SPKWOO, 2.0.00 sccccccccccceccccccccseccce @ 2 25 2 50 Not sold. @ 275 

Shingles: |— - 

Pine, shaved............. | Sere 500@ 600 U Not sold. 

ae © wiciaiaun | 400 @ 500} p 450 240@ ‘2 
Spruce, sawed............ © succeduen 150@ 200 150@ 200 Not sold. ' 
Pree P 125. 140@ 160) 375@ 450 550@ 800 30/7 $10 @ 28 
Cedar, split...........06. PF Mh cccccces @ @ Not sold. 24” 8 @21 
CRUG, SOc cc ce ccccs  cecccccee | @ 200@ 400 225@ 235 20” 550@14 
Cypress. Split....7m 24. “ ......... 18 00 @ 20 00 550@ 600 400@ 450 13 00 @ 20 00 

Miscellaneous: : 

BEE stacks sasieescs ivicxctapawsene 44@  54| Pileséc. Pft. | Not sold ; 

Fence pickets, Spruce.............06. | 800 @ 10 00 | 1000 @ 1800 Pine, 8 @ 2100 12 00 @ 11 00 

Cedar posts, 9 ft. (8q. posts.)............ @ 23@ 35 900 @ 21 TO @ 125 

CU “os. curneccsneseceseccoccecese | @ | 253@ 35 Not soid. 23@ 36 

Finishing Woods: P M. (Ftrst Qual. - — , ; ; —_ 
Beiecss Sip AON [ Kiln-dried.) @ 5500} 3800 5000 3500@ 4000) 3500@ 5000 

80 00 @120 00 60 00 @ 100 00 80 00 @ 100 00 75 00 @ 120 00 

@ 55 00 | 38 06 @ 50 00 4500@ 5000 4000@ 5000 

40 00 @ 6000| 6000@ 7000 5000@ 6000) 6750@ 7500 

Mahogany, Baywood [Mexican]........ @180 00 | 150 0 @ 16000 | 15000 @ 18000| 150 00 @ 250 00 
" Bb. DORMER 006005 secess @350 00 | 12000 @ 35000 | 25000 @ 30000) 200 00 @ 300 00 

BERBERS 0000 cccccscoccee pudevcenerdeceace 45 00 @ 50 00 60 60 00 3000@ 3500; 2750@ 5500 

SN xa denancaretdaraxidasedscaeye @ 7000 @ 5000, 3500@ 4000) 3500@ 450 
iy,  — eeeRepaeN Bae Se @7000} 5000@ 5500) 3500@ 4000! 4050@ 5000 
se: TMECOTOR 2. ccccscccccccccccccces @ 9 00 65 00 70 00 4500@ 5000 5750@ 6750 

Sycamore quartered..........+..seeeee |} 5000 ¢ 65 00 4000 @ 5000 5759@ 6750 

Pine, clear..... ee 65 00 @ 70 00 ey 65 00 45 00 @ 50 00 5 @ 6500 

RN So idoses ockand ck wetness csc. oes 6000@ 7000, 6000@ 7000) 5600 @ 6500) 1250@ 7500 

Rosewood... . @ 6 | @ 7 | 

Walnut, black 125 00 @150 00 | 8500 @ 120 00 80 00 @ 10000 | 9000 @ 200 00 

Is sevsecccasupbesunacassansce 4500 @ £000| 3800@ 4500) 3000@ 3500) 200@ 4500 

WOO WING .0 5 5.600: Ma ccc cece cccces @ 4500) 4000@ 4500) nee 3500, 3750@ 45 00 

Gamwood, best red..........-+cecceeeee 30 00 35 00 | 
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GLOBE VENTILATORS & CHIMNEY CAPS. A 


Public and Private Buildings and Railroad Cars Perfectly Ventilated. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED! 
STATIONARY, ORNAMENTAL, NOISELESS, STORM-PROOF, 
DURABLE, SIMPLE, and CHEAP. 


= Send for Price-List. Working Model sent on receipt of 20 cents, to pay postage. Manufactured ff 
and tor sale by : 


CLOBE VENTILATOR CO. 


Office: 203 River ‘itreet, Troy, N. Y. 

Wholesale Agen * for Albany and Memon fi Hoy & Co., Nos. «9 and U7 .'reen ét., tow! N.Y 
Wholesale Agenvs for New York City and vicinity, Georex H. Moses wn, 28 Cliff St., New York City. 
=~ Wholesale Agents for Philedelphia, Pa., and vicinity, Mexcnant & Co., 525 Arch 8St., Phila. 

Wholesale Agents for Nebraska, Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming, Mitton Rocers & Son, Omaha, Neb. 
Wholesale Agents for Milwaukee & Vicinity, Rurpie, Srence & Co., 89 West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wholesale Agents for Boston, Mass., and vicinity, CHas. M, BROMWICH, 613 Broadway, South Boston. 
Wholesale Agents for Chicago, Ill., SAarGunwt, GREENLEAF & BROOKS, 43 and 45 Franklin St. 

Wholesale Agents for Louisville, Ky., Gzorex L. Surru, 167 t iret St., Louisville, Ky. 

Wholesale Agents for Canada, ivueHEs & STEPHENSON, 745 Craig St., Montreal, Can. 

Wholesale Agents for St, Louis and vicinity, N. O. NgLsow & Co., Eighth and St. Charles Sts. 

Wholerale Agents for Ogden, Utah, and vicinity, D. D. Jowxs, Main St., Ogden, Utah. 

Wholesaie ents for Rochester and vicinity, E. H. Coox & Co.. (Limited) 31 Mill St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Wholesale Agents fer Minnesota, WILSON & Rogers, 24 East Third St., St. raul, Minn. Wholesale Agents for Cincinnati and vicinity, H. McCoLLum & Co., 262 Race 8t., Cincinnati, O. 
Wholesale Agents for Baltimore. Md., Lroxs, CongLiIn & Co., 27 and 29 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. é 

Wholesale Agents for Detroit, Mich., and vicinity, Dry-Dock Sheet-Metal Wo ks, cor. Orleans and Franklin Sts., Detroit, Mich. 












PAT’D FEB.29=2 AND 
MAY 9121876. 
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C GUARANTEED 
BY THE STAR FOUNDRY CHIMNEY CAP . | 
MASON REGULATOR CO., 115 Liberty Street, New York. 


In the World is the Montross Patent 


he Cheap, Durable, Handsome, Fireproof. METAL 

et | Absolutely Water-tight. 

Proof against Storms, Snow and Ice. wana 
Can be put on by anybody. 


Adapted for all classes of Buildings. 
Send for Circulars and Price Lists, free. 


- VAN NOORDEN & CO., BOSTON, MASS oe: 

s ag 5 a Warranted absolutely Storm, Weather, Fire 
and Condensation Proof, Free from 
Leakage from any source. 
Skylights and Glass furnished and put up 
by us in any part of the country. 


Ventilators and Chimney Caps or Smokey Chimneys, 


CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING AND SIDING. 


PATENT STIFFENED FIRE-PROOF WIRE LATHING,| con‘ Hse Se 
NO FURRING! NO STRETCHERS! NO STAPLES! eninh -iniapleinre engengs 
More easily applied and Cheaper, for the same stiffness, | sg9 uanenaee ~*-“aigaaaang a 


than any other Wire Lathing. THE BROOKLYN 


; METALLIC SKYLIGHT WORKS, 
Pe 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
tay Sendfor new illustrated catalogue and price-lis. 


Pardessus’ Exhaust Ventilating Sky-Lights 
= $ 8 


ON 78 and 80 Washington Ave. 
b] 


Ny 
"i 


\) 





For Prices and particulars apply to 


New Jersey Wire Cloth Co., Trenton, N. J. 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


117 Liberty Street, 217 Lake Street, 14 Drumm Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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METAL OR 
WOOD FRAME 


af 
= 

& tia abet: - 
DOME EXHAUST VENTILATOR 
Natural Heat only re- 
lied upon, no foul Air, 
no Smoky Chimney 
with these caps in 
use. Cheap and mos 
etfective. 

DOUBLE PASSAGE, QUICK 
FIRE REACH, AND PRAC- 
TICAL FIRE-ESCAPE, 
Absolute safety to occupants of lofty 


G 
Pa 
* 








BICKELHOUPT’S buildings, in rescuing Invalias, the 
> 1, feeble and timid, as well as the able, 
M ETALLIC SKY LIGHTS. without harn.. 
~ No danger from smoke, flame, ice, 
freezing or exposure. 


(aan: NO INFRINGEMENT 
. ¢ on any other. 

Are the Cheapest and Best. 
Manufactured by 


BICKELHOUPT BROTHERS, 


718 West 37th Street, New York. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


A Descriptive IDlustratead Pam- 
phlot of each of the above sent at 
request. 


S. J. Pardessus, Patentee 
to and 12 COLLEGE PLACE, 
Bet. Barclay & Park Place, 
NEW YORK. 
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What the Press says of Tickno 


«¢ ATO III. in the sumptuous series of ‘Monographs on American 
Architecture,’ which this house has begun to issue, will be 
devoted to the beautiful buildings erected by the Ames | 
family in North Easton, in this State. The town-hall is | 
admired the country around for its beauty, and is a fine 
subject for illustration. No. | I, now issued, presents many | 
views of the new Capitol at Hartford, both exterior and | 
interior. They are made by the heliotype process, and re- | 
produce the exquisite workmanship of the carving and stat- 
uary with much fidelity.” Philadelphia Press. 


Monographs of American Architecture: | 


NO. Ill. THE AMES MEMORIAL BUILDINGS 
AT NORTH EASTON, MASS. H. H. Ricnarpson, Arch- 
itect. Twenty-two Gelatine Plates (from nature) 13 x 16. Also, 
two lithographs. In neat portfolio. $6.00. | 

pag 


“A book for every foreign traveller is that which Ticknor 
& Co., of Boston, will shortly publish, a new, more compact, 
and cheaper edition of Professor D. Cady Eaton’s Hand- 
book of Greek and Roman Sculpture. This edition is in- 
tended for the use of visitors to foreign museums, and is 
prepared in answer to the demand for a more portable book 
than the library edition.”— Boston Traveller. 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
SCULPTURE. By D. Capy Eaton. Third edition, revised 
and enlarged. New Pocket Edition, for travellers. 1 vol. 16mo. 
Red covers. Uniform with Ticknor’s Guide-books. 415 pages. 


$1.00. 


‘< RS. FOOTE’S first novel raised her to a level on which 
she is only to be compared with our best women novelists. 
To make this comparison briefly, Miss Woolson observes 
keenly, Mrs. Burnett writes charmingly, and Mrs. Foote 
feels intensely.” — The Critic. 


JOHN BODEWIN’S TESTIMONY. By Mary Hat- 


Lock Foorsr, author of “ The Led-Horse Claim,” ete. 1 vol. 








12mo. $1.50. 


| 

«« TUST the brightest, prettiest, most charming story I have seen 
inalongtime. The interest isthoroughly sustained through- | 

out, and the first few pages place you so en rapport with the | 
personages, that you cannot lay the book down until you 
know how it all turns out. There is everything to commend | 
and nothing to find fault with in the book.’’ Says a prom- | 
inent Boston critic. 
‘* The scene is in Boston, the time the present, the plot 
exciting, the characters lifelike, while the style is graceful | 
and skilful:” 
| 


NEXT DOOR. By Crara Louise Burnuam, author of | 


“Dearly Bought,” “ No Gentlemen,” “A Sane Lunatic,” ete. 


1 vol. 12mo. $1.50 | 
} 


‘66 CHE had the swift intuition of the poet, and a keen discernment 
of the characteristics of human nature which made her 
sketches of men and women comprehensive in their inter- | 
pretation and graphic with a certain under-current of vital- 
ity that pervaded every sentence she wrote. Mary Clem- 
mer had the capacity for greatness in several directions, 
but she achieved greatness in the higher walks of journal- 
ism. As Miss Phelps so well said, ‘She may not always 
have been right, but she was always after the right.’ Her 
standard was that of ideal morality, refinement and grace, 
and it is not too much to say that she realized this standard.” 
Says the Boston Traveller of Mary Clemmer. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF MARY CLEMMER. 
AN AMERICAN WOMAN’S LIFE AND WORK. A 
Memorial of Mary CLEMMER, by EpMunpD Hvupson. With 


Portrait. 


POEMS OF LIFE AND NATURE.—HIS TWO 
WIVES.— MEN, WOMEN AND THINGS. Revised and 
enlarged. In four 12mo. volumes, tastefully bound, forming a 
beautiful uniform set of the selected works, together with the 
memorial biography of this popular and lamented writer. The 
set in box, $6.00. Price for each volume, $1.50. 





HIS is a true romance, in its motive somewhat resembling the 
widely-popular novel, “A Nameless Nobleman,” yet with a 
wonderfully-interesting network of action and circumstance 
altogether its own. 

THE LOST NAME. A new novel by Mrs. MApDELEINE 
Vinton DAHLGREN, author of “A Washington Winter,” etc. 
1 vol. 16mo. $1.00. 


t & Company's New Volumes, 


A DELIGHTFULLY entertaining little book, reproducing many 


records, advertisements, and newspaper items of a century- 
and-a-half ago, in their original quaint type and illustrations, 
with many allusions to the ancient spinning-wheels of the last 
century and their fair owners. 


THE DAYS OF THE SPINNING-WHEEL IN 


NEW ENGLAND. Vol. II of the Olden-Time Series. 
Gleanings chiefly from old newspapers of Boston and Salem, 
Massachusetts. Selected and arranged, with brief comments, 
by Henry M. Brooks. 1 vol. 16mo. 50 cents. 


A? interesting study of the three foremost Englishmen in the re- 
public of letters, Tennyson, Browning, and Ruskin, with 
their personal traits, literary histories, and most notable 

works. 


POETS AND PROBLEMS. By Geo. Wittis Cooxeg, 
author of “Ralph Waldo Emerson: His Life, Writings and 
Philosophy,” and “ George Eliot: A Critical Study of Her Life, 
Writings and Philosophy.” 1 vol. 12mo. $2.00. 


A DEEPLY-interesting volume about the Architectural Monuments 
of Old England, her Castles, Cathedrals, Abbeys, etc., viewed 
in connection with her most picturesque historic periods. 
The signal success of the author, in this fascinating field, 
has been attested by several now-standard works. 


THE IMPERIAL ISLAND: ENGLAND’S CHRONI 
CLE IN STONE. By James F. Hunnewe tt, author of 
“The Historical Monuments of France,” “The Lands of 
Scott,” ete. 1 vol. S8vo. Illustrated. $4.00. 


R. HOWELLS says, in the Editor’s Study of the April Har 
per’s Magazine : 
“ And again we say the book, as a whole, is very clever. 
. . » The temper of the book is romantic, but many of its 
phases are naturalistically studied ; the women figures are 
very well done; the men figures are such as women draw, 
except always the handsome, boyish scamp-husband ; he is 
atriumph.” This is said about “ The Story of 


MARGARET KENT. Sixth thousand now ready ! 


66 DELIGHTFUL sstory all the way through.” — Hartford 
Courant. ' 

“The humor of the book is subtle and exquisite ; the por- 
trait-painting is perfect.”— Pilot. 

“Tn many respects of insight it may be called Mr. How- 
ells’s best novel.’’"— The Beacon. ; 

“ This, the latest, is also, perhaps, the best of Mr. How- 
ells’s novels.”— The Week (‘Toronto.) 

“ As symmetrical and brilliant a piece of work as Mr. 
Howells has produced. The Florentine setting of the whole 
is as admirable a cadre as is to be found in the entire gal- 
lery of the author’s paintings.”— The Dial (Chicago.) 

“In style, the book is a return to Mr. Howells’s best early 
manner.”— St. Paul Pioneer-Press. - 

“ Admirable —a book not easily to be matched.’”— The 
American (Phila.) : 

“In this charming story Mr. Howells reminds us of his 
earlier manner —that delightful combination of realism, 
with just a favor of idealism. Florence furnishes a roman- 
tic background for the display and evolution of distinctively 
American traits and characteristics ; national aptitudes and 
inaptitudes are naturally emphasized by the rich and ancient 
environment of Florentine architecture and scenery.””— 


Book Buyer. 


INDIAN SUMMER. Mr. Howe ts’s latest novel. Fifth 


Thousand Now Ready! 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 


‘6 fig of the best, if not the best piece of American fiction that 
- has appeared in many years. The story is connected con- 
sistent, and dramatic. Mr. Henderson has given us two won- 
derful figures, worthy types of Rome and America, and 
thrown them into prominence against the sombre background 
of priestly intolerance under the brilliant light of an Italian 

sky,” so says the Commercial Bulletin of the new novel. 





THE PRELATE. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 





TICKNOR and COMPANY'S CATALOGUE of BOOKS sent post free on application to 


TICKNOR and COMPANY, 


211 Tremont Street, Boston. 


a 
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‘STORY & WILBUR, 


Formerly A. WILBUR & Co. (Established sm. 
EMPORIUM FOR 


A WNRITERSENSS 


We have the entire production of 
MERRILL’S 


BROWNVILLE (MAINE) SLATE 


ALSO THE 


MONSON (MAINE) SLATE, 


Both of which are Black and Unfading and the stan- 
dard Slate of the market. Used by all Boston archi 
tects for first-class buildings, and the cheapest slate 
n the market for the quality. Also, 
WELSH, BANGOR PENNSYLVANIA, 
STAR PENNSYLVANIA, BLACK DIAMOND 
PURPLE and GREEN SLATES 
Roofing-Tin, Zinc, Solder, Nails, Elastic Ce- 
ment, Rozin-Sized, Tarred and Dry Felts. 


RED SLATES. 


Our stock of Slates embraces over 20,000 squares, of 
all grades and prices. Particular attention to ship- 
ments by vessel or rail, for export or home trade, 

Special rates by car- -loads from quarries. 

Inquiries promptly answered. 


Slate Wharves, 529 Commercial St., 
JosEPH STORY. BOSTON. S. A. WiLBUR. 


a Felt Roofing Co. 





~—” 22 Milk St., Boston. 
steer Originators of Felt meting 
Inventors and only Manufac 
Levi sina bbe mane turers of the Celebrated 
Vik Roger Tread e- 


“ BEEHIVE BRAND.” 





Unfading Black Roofing-Slates. 


From the Monson (Maine) Slate Quarries. 


These Slates are uniform in thickness, very 
strong, smooth surfaces and uufading in color. 


For sale by 


MONSON SLATE AGENCY. 


P. O. BOX 337, LOWELL, MASS. 





J. E. Lone, A. M. Parr, 
V. Pres. Sec. & Treas. 


BANGOR UNION SLATE CO., 
Manufacturers and Shippers of 
Best Bangor Roofing and 


SCHOOL SLATES, 
BANGOR, PENN’A. 


G. W. MACKEY, 
Pr 





Mineral Wool in floors and walls of 
dwellings keeps out 
DAMPNESS AND COLD. 
Sample and Circular free by mail. 
U. S. MINERAL WOOL CoO., 

22 Cortlandt St. N. Y. 
H. B. COBURN & CO., 
145 Milk St., Boston. 





Patented September 15, 1885. 


ape ~ aks Lake 
Wier marae 
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INTERLACED WOOD-WORK. 


Unequalled for Interior Decorations, Spiral 
Mouldings, and Balusters. 


C. 8. RANSOM & CO., 


footing Materials. 


CROWL'S PATENT IRON ROOFING, 


STANDING SEAM. 


Edges and ends turned in factory, preparing it already to lay Plain Iron Roofing. 
Corrugated Iron for Roofing and Siding, Corrugated Edge Iron for Roofing and Siding. 


Awarded Gold Medal of first-class by the World’s Exposition. Send for Illustrated Circular and Price-List. 


CAMBRIDGE ROOFING COMPANY, - - - Cambridge, Ohio. 


[Von. XIX.—No. 589. 





See Page xiii, Why Gilbertson’s 
Old Method Roofing Plates were 
accepted for Roof of White 
House at Washington. 





The following letter, just received by us, unsolicited on our part, 
we publish by permission :— 


ALLIANCE, On10, April 8, 1886. 
Messrs. Mercnant & Co., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Gentlemen, — Since the introduction of the so-called “ Re-dipped” Roofing Plates by 
the different importers, and the claim of each house that their particular brand was the 
best, we have been unable to decide which brand to buy, as all were nearly the same 

@ price, and all claimed to be the best We want to use the very best brand, for tin plate is 
now so cheap that there seems to be no excuse for using inferior plates. 

A month or so ago we determined to test for ourselves the leading brands of the old 
kind of Roofing Plates, and we purchased some of the following brands: “GILBERT- 
SON’S OLD METHOD,” “Oxp Sryre,” Penn Ovp Process and A. L. T. OLp 
Process. We first opened the plates and weighed them, with the following results : — 


GILBERTSON’S OLD METHOD, - - - 234 1-2 Ibs. 
Penn Old Process, - - ~ - - - 2251-2 « 
A. L. T. Old Process, - - - - - 2181-2 « 
Taylor’s Old Style, - - - - - - 214 bad 


We then, to the best of our ability, tested the coating, and found the OLD METHOD 
much more heavily coated than any of the others, OLp Sty er having the least coating. 
OLD METHOD was the smoothest, free from spots, and with cleaner edges, OLD 
STYLE coming next. 

As to the quality —i. e., ductility, ete. — we could not distinguish any difference, but 
in every other particular OLD METHOD is better than any of the others named, and 
we have decided for our use OLD METHOD must have the preference. 

We thought may be you would be glad to hear that your OLD METHOD compared 
so favorably with the other leading brands ; hence, this letter. : 


[Signed ] Respectfully, OBY & LOVE. 





THE AMERICAN BANG, SLATE co 
BLACK ROOFINGOLA | E: 


o= other pontaste + r— a Ue at ~~ ee a pony A of us eeng Sete 
are of uni Yt color. 


Essie Palo rai THE AMERICAN BANGOR SLATE CO. ~ BANGOR, PA. 








Rosin, Tarred, Deadening Papers, &c., 


For Sheathings, Roofs, Lining Tin. 


C. B, Hewitt & Bros., 48 Beekman St., N. Y, 0.) S*™”** 


EVERY VARIETY OF 
UVILDINC a oa | 
24& 3-PLY READY ROOFIA 


Slate, Floors, Refrigerators, Factories, etc. Plain and Corrugated Deadening Felts, Waterproof 


Architects, Builders, Carpenters, Roofers and others and Inodorous Sheathing, Plain and Corrugated Car- 


pet Felts, Red Rosin Sized, Plain and Tarred Sheatb- 
ing, Roofing Materials &c., &c. Send for Prices and 


H. F. WATSON, ERIE, PA, 
ERIE PAPER MILLS-Daily Capacity 60 Tons 


will please send for descriptive Circular. 





Paper, Glue and Sand-Paper. 








Cleveland, Ohio. 


DRAWING-OFFICH. 


Drawings rendered in line or color with 
reasonable despatch. 


ADDRESS THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 


211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 





OREN ESO 1h: geeitmety. 
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Superior in every respect. 


tories, ete. 





Ostrander’s New Oral Annunciator, 


Hotels, . poe y Residences, Offices, Fac- 

tted in any part of the Country. Complete 
Outfits of Speaking-Tubes, Whistles, Pneumatic-Bells, 
etc., furnished. Send for New Catalogue. 
furnished. 


Ww. R. OSTRANDER & CO.,, 
21 and 23 Ann St., New York. 


No Batteries or Wires. 


Estimates } 





Composite Iron 
Works Co, 


THE 
Steele Mackaye 


PATENT SAFETY 
\, OPERA CHAIR FOR 
HALLS, & CHURCH- 








THE BURROWES PATENT, SLIDING, 


Wire Window Screens, 


And Improved 


Screen Doors, 


Are in use in thousands of houses in all parts of the United States, particularly in larger cities and towns. 

The Window Screens may be used inside or outside, slide to upper or lower sash, are held in place by 
steel opringt, and may be instantly removed by pressing to one side. 

We make twelve times as many screens as any other concern in the country, and the only screens 


suitsble for a good house. 
Send for Circular, Price-List and Pamphlet. 


Prices are very reasonable, we pay the freight. 
Pamph e 
tects and citizens from nearly every state, and cuts of twenty modern dwellings. 


E. T. BURROWES & CO., - 


t contains testimonials from prominent archi- 
Free by mail. Address 


Portland, Maine. 





METALLIC FRAME 


WIRE WINDOW-SCREENS 


Send for circular and references. 
Over 15,000 in Use. 


AMERICAN SCREEN CO., 


Brookline, Mass. 


WOOD-MOSAIC CO, 


Successors to W. C. Runyon & Co., 


END- WOOD FLOORS, 


Salesroom 3 Works: 
321 Fifth Ave.,'318 Scio Street, 
New York. (|Rochester,N.Y. 


Catalogue Free. 
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jne FoR OLD or 
NEW BLINDS 


FO NORTH &C2? 


MANUFACTURERS 


BOSTON. 


SOLE 

















SETTEES AND 
OPERA CHAIRS. 


The Newest & Best Styles for 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
OPERA-HOUSES, LODGEROOMS, 
HALLS, OFFICES, &c. 
Harwood Man’ fg. Co., 
91 Summer St., Boston. 
Send for catalogue and state requirements. 





Gas-MWMachines and 
IRRILL’S 


EQUALIZING 


Gas-Firtures, 


CAS MACHINE 


Makes Standard, Uniform Cas, without Fire, Danger, Smoke 


or Smell, using plain Bat-wing Burners. 


ld that can reliably do it. 
yee ee eT aed for Giseuinne, and bee whe endor s this statement. 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE CO., No. 39 Dey Street, New York. 





“OTTO” GAS ENGINE, 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 per cent less —y 
than y dom other Gas Engine per brake-horsepower. 


on TWIN ENGINES 


Impulse every 
Revolution. 


The steadiest Gas En- 
gine yet made. 


" ENGINES and PUMPS 
COMBINED 


For Hydraulic Sieusere, Town Water Supply or Rail 

way service. Special En tines for Electric-Light work 

Unexcelled for rnnning Elevators, Wood-Tools, or any 
kind of Machinery. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


33d and Walnut Sts., 214 Randolph St.. 
Philadelphia. Chicago. 
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Privats Spats ms) 
Residences, ACY 
Street Lemps, 9) p 
Posts, [ nian 
ALL DESIGNS. — - ey 
Gasolens, Crude Oil, 


PENN, GLOBE GAS LIGHT 





at MACHINE. 





THE COMBINATION 








The Oldest and “Bast Machine in use. 


GAS MACHINE CO, 


DETROIT, MICH., and WINDSOR, ONT., 


GAS MACHINES 


Lighting Churches, Hotels, Residences, Stores, 


Or any place wanting artificial light. 
Over 4,000 Machines in success: 


ful operation. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


PHILLIP’S 
Patent Venetian 


INSIDE 


WINDOW BLIND. 


Best Inside Blind 
in the world. 

Made in various 
woods, or to har- 
monize with the in 
terior finish. 

Elegant and Eco- 
nomical, taking 
the place of both 
curtains & blinds. 


Send for Catalogue. 
The Philips Blind Co. 
Manufacturers. 
Wilmantic, Conn. 








— SEATINC, 


For Schools, Churches, 
Halls, and Opera-Houses. 


Send for. Catalogue 
showing 20 Best Styles 
manufactured by 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Successors to 
BAKER, PRATT & CO, 





195 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
27 Franklin St,, Boston. 


Acme Window-Blind. 


See Illustrated advertisement in Monthly Nos., or 
send for descriptive circular to Morstatt & Klatzl. 
Patentees and sole M’f’rs, 227 & 229 W. 29th St. N. Y. 


19 Bond St., N. ¥. 
$15 Arch St., Phila. 








WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., 
Chicago, Boston, New York. 


Electric Call-Bells and Annunciators, 


For Hotels, Residences, Uffices, ete. Electric Bur- 
glar-Alarms, Electro-Mercurial Fire-Alarms. 
Electric Gas-lighting Apparatus. 
Telegraph Instruments and Supplies. 


CLIMAX 


GAS MACHINE «NO MIXER. 


Makes an absolute smokeless gas, brilliant and steady, 
using plain non-adjustable burners, no smell, reliable 
and safe, Also Climax Cellar-Drainer automatic re- 
mover of water from cellars, etc. 


CLARENCE M. KEMP, 
Fayette & Frederick St., Baltimore. 


IMPERIAL 


eh MACHINE, 


DENNY BROS. & CO 
In use throughout the world. Send for descriptixe 








34 Park Place, New York. 
pamphlet. 





STILLMAN & NICOLL, 


DEALERS IN 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Agents for Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York. 


Metal Fancy Goods, Fire-Places, Grates, Fenders, 
Andirons, Tiling, Marblé and Glass Mosaics, 


198 and 200 Tremont Street Boston. 


Street Lighting by Contract. 
Lanterns 
Lamp - Posts, 
AND EVERYTHING 


Supplied. 
GLOBE GAS-LIGHT 60., 














77 & 79 Union St., Boston. 
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SAMUEL FARQUHAR. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. DAVID W. FARQUHAR. 


JOHN FARQUHAR’S SONS. 
Slate, Copper, Tin, and Gravel Roofing. 


Nos. 20 and 22 EAST STREET, BOSTON. 


Order Box at Master Builders Association, | Special attention given to Repairs 
164 Devonshire Street. of all kinds. 
Inventors and owners of Farquhar’s Patent Slate Fasteners, for securing slates to iron 
roofs, acknowledged to be the strongest method in use, and has been applied to many of 
the best constructed and largest buildings in this country. 





Contracts made for Work wherever desired. 


SlLOooks 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, Warehouses, Stables, 
Cellars, ete. 


rLOO=E'S, 
Sidewalks and Carriage-Ways 


Laid with 
Val de Travers Rock Asphalte, 
DURABLE, FIKE-PROOF & IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates an list of works executed apply to 
THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE CO., L’t’d 
No. 54 Astor House, New York, 
HENRY R. BRADBURY, Manager. 





THE JACKSON 


COMBINED GRATE & FURNACE. 


Nickle-Plate, Electro-Bronze, Solid Brass, or Bronze. 
est climates thoroughly heated. 


4, temperature, without drafts. In use everywhere. 





HEAT-SAVING & VENTILATING GRATE. 


HEATING ON ONE OR TWO FLOORS. 


Greatest variety of rich and chaste designs in plain or oxidized Iron, Stee), @) 
Largest rooms in cold- 
Out-door air warmed by the heat wasted in 
ordinary grates, and introduced, producing perfect ventilation and equable 
Illustrated Catalogues. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON, & BRO., 
Office 77 Beekman St. 






F tr a 
PAK iy 





Water for the upper floors of City and Country Residences. 
Water for Lawns and Gardens, 


The Improved {ERICSSON’S 


New Hot - Air 
RIDER Pumping 


Pumping Engine, ENGINE. 


Both of these Engines are Manufactured by 


DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 


Foot of West [3th St., N. Y. City 


Down-Town Office, 16 Cortlandt Street. 


THE IMPROVED MORE THAN TWENTY 
Rider Hot Air Pumping Engine. ; 


For City or Country Resi- 



















dences. Burns Coal, Wood, 
or Gas. ‘ait — 
. erent Drauds of braided cords 
: 3,000 in use. — are in the market, and some of 
New and Improved designs. these are nearly worthless. There- 
INTERCHANGEABLE. fore, specify the “‘SAMSUN ” cord, which 


is always reliable, 
the manufacturers, 
J.P.TOLMAN & CO., 164 High St., Boston. 


MANUFACTURED BY Samples FREE on application to 


RIDER ENGINE CO., 








we ee The Metropolitan Plate-Glass Company 
. . Sayer & Co., 34 Dey St. OF NEW YORK. 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cash Capital in Government Bonds, $100,000. 


D. Kelly, 51 No. 7th St. Kay Bros. & Co. 
St. Louis, L. M. Rumsey Mfg. Co. 

Chi., Combination Gas Mch. Co., 239 5th Ave. 
Detroit, Combination Gas Mch. Co., Wight St. BROADWAY, New YorK, 


JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES. 


Radiator, Gate, Globe, Angle, Check and Safety. 

MANUFACTURED OF BEST STEAM METAL. 

The Jenkins Dises used in these Valves are manufactured under our 1880 patent and will 

3tand any and all pressures of steam, oils or acids. ie 0 
F’ To avoid imposition, see that Valves are stamped “ JENKINS BROS. 
JENKINS BROTHERS, 

71 John St., New York. Send for Price-List *‘ A.” 

12 Sonth Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOWARD FLEMING, 
23 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Importer and Sole Agent for the best 


PORTLAND CEMENT, 


ENAMEL BRICKS, FIRE-BRICKS. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST MFG. CO. 
GAS-FIXTURES. 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. 67 Greene Street. 
12 West Street. 68, 70, 72 Wooster Street. 


INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA, 


Cash Capital 


With a Surplus of $116,510.33. 
Principal Office, 66 Liberty Street, near 











79 Kilby St., Boston. 





STETTINER GERMAN 
LAGERDORFER GERMAN 


GIBBS 
ENGLISH 


ROMAN CEMENTS 
KEENE’S CEMENTS 
K. B. & 8S. CEMENT. 





CHICAGO. 
250-252 Wabash Ave. 


- - Of Philadelphia. 








Reserve for Re-Insurance.......... .--..ss.csscseccs, cee sessecccccccsccceeeee 2,156,781.63 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and other Liabilities....................- 473,492.82 
SD UGE GE TIE -ccctedecce-ccch ecccseccnsecccsonsconceesccccesess 3,250,778.61 


Furniture ! ! 


KEELER. & CO, 


81 to 91 Washington Street, 


Cor. Elm, 


BOSTON. 


WOOD MANTELS 


And Ordered Work 
A SPECIALTY. 


Estimates given on Architects’ Designs. 





Established 1817. 


John H. Pray Sons & Co, 


Importers, Jobbers, Retailers. 


Carpeting, Matting, Out Cloth, 


Oriental Rugs and Carpets. 
558 & 560 Washiagton St., Boston. 








\ 


American Fire Insurance Co., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL. ..........seeeeeeee 000.00 
Reserve and Liabilities 1,070,610.92 
Suarplus.....cceccccsesee  sevevscsece 447,821.13 


Total Assets Jan. 1, 1886. . 1,918,432.05 


J BE MCs 


41 Centre Street, N.Y, 
Au IRON ror BUILDING, 
Seno ron ESTIMATES, 
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\JPHE Boston Fire Underwriters’ Union has been taken with 
I! the excellent idea of sending to the various architects in 

the city a set of circulars containing the various regulations 
which it has seen fit to adopt in regard to the rating of build- 
ings of different types of construction. The circulars bear 
the marks of having been hastily prepared, aud are sent out on 
loose sheets of different sizes, so that it will be much less con- 





venient to preserve and use them than if they formed a pamph- | 
let, but it is well that a beginning should be made, and we | 


hope that it will not be long before every architect and owner 
will be found consulting the insurance rate-book as a prelimi- 
nary to building operations quite as important as a reference 


to the statute regulations, As we have often remarked, the 
influence which underwriters could, if they chose, exercise 


over the arts of construction in cities is practically unlimited. 
Against the vigilance of the State inspectors there are only too 


many ways om rroviding, and the penalties of the law are, at | 
wer jie I By I ; | placed on the under 


best, only incurred by flagrant violations of prudent construc- 
tion, while the underwriters’ tariff is, or ought to be, always 
present with the gentle but irresistible persuasion which 
attaches, in the business mind, to the offer of five per cent dis- 
count in rates here, and ten per cent there, for the adoption of 
improvements on the cost of which a saving of one-tenth or 
one-twentieth of the insurance premiums represents a large 
interest. Fortunately for the community, it seems to be getting 
unfashionable among insurance managers to affect to despise 
details of construction, and to exulc over large fires 
“good for the trade.” 


as being 
Perhaps some of the stockholders who 


| rooms which would 


help to pay the losses, without the consolation of drawing the | 


salaries, have been reflecting upon their side of the question ; 
and if their example should be followed by others, we may 
expect to see in New York and Boston, perhaps in advance of 
the rest of the world, a most needed change in the attitude of 
the insurance companies, which are charged in England and 
France, even more vehemently than here, with having directly 
encouraged that degradation of the art of building which is 
now costing the world such enormous sums every year. 


st 


HE Boston rules, well intended as they are, seem to us 
open to so much criticism that we hope we shall be consid- 


| which informs us that in “ mills, 


lers which might make eight stories just as safe as four. The 
third and fifth clauses, again, require all floors and roofs to be 
“made of heavy timbers and planking, without plastering or 
sheathing.” . Why sheathing on the underside of the planking, 
which would be the only practicable plan with the girder con- 
struction, should be objected to we cannot imagine, and it is 
still less easy to understand why plastering on wire lath, or 
even on wooden lath laid upon the underside of the planks, 
should be forbidden. As every architect knows, the most seri- 
ous obstacle in the minds of owners to the adoption of the 
“mill” or “ slow-burning”’ construction in the better class of 
mercantile buildings is the fear of their rough look, and the 
consequence of prohibiting the use of a neat finish of sheath- 
ing or plaster, which can hardly ever be objectionable, and 
may be made extremely advantageous to the fire-resisting 
character of the building, will simply be to drive a large class 
of proprietors, who look with well-founded disgust upon the 
yawning seams and stains and season-cracks of a plain mill 
ceiling, back to the old methods of construction. 


| res rules about floors, again, demand that the girders shall 
“k’ be made of “heavy Southern pine timbers,” “covered 

with three-inch tongued and grooved plank,” and “two 
layers of asbestos or other heavy floor-paper,” saying, however, 
that “in stores and warehouses an inch of lime mortar can be 
used instead” of the paper. Nearly every sentence of this, 
considered as a practical direction for a certain detail of build- 
ing, is open to question, if nothing more. ‘There is no reason 
why spruce timbers, well selected and seasoned, should not be 
used instead of Southern pine. With dimensions proportionate 
to their slightly inferior strength they are just as good for the 
purpose as the far more costly Southern timber, and are free 
from the vermin which large pieces of Southern pine sometimes 
bring into buildings. The requirement that the flooring plank 
should be “tongued and grooved” expressly excludes the 
double-grooved and splined planks which are used in nine- 
tenths of the “slow-burning” buildings, and which are in 
every way better and more economical than the sort demanded 
by the Boston rules. The paper over the plank may be of 
some use in stopping currents of air, although we have yet to be 
convinced that a material so incoherent as most asbestos paper, 
or many kinds of cheap flooring-felts, would have any great 
value in checking a conflagration, but the inch of lime mortar 
which the rule allows to be used “ instead of paper” would be 
very injurious if employed in the way specified. Where the 
ceilings beneath are plastered, deafening of lime-mortar may be 
flooring with safety, though even then it is 
better to lay paper under the mortar, and to paste another 
layer of paper over it, to prevent the dust of its disintegration 
from rising through the upper flooring ; but with nothing be- 
neath it except wide matched planks, and a thin floor above, 
traversed constantly in every direction by heavy trucks, there 
would soon be a shower of lime-dust from the ceiling of such 
be destructive to goods or machinery. 
Probably no builder in his senses would put mortar deafening 
in such a floor without paper under it, but this does not make 
it less desirable that the official rule of the Underwriters’ Union 
should be more carefully considered. There are other points 
that demand attention, but for the present we must content 
ourselves with expressing our amazement at another rule 
factories, stores and ware- 
houses”’ “iron girders and columns are not allowed.” We 
suppose that this must be intended to refer only to the interior 


| of buildings, for the Statutes of Massachusetts forbid the use of 


| say nothing of the ease with which i 


ered only as wishing to help along the good work if we | 


make a few remarks about them. ‘The circular 
Mills, Factories, Stores, Warehouses, and other 
for similar purposes, for instance, begins by saying that the 
walls must not “exceed sixty feet from the sidewalk.” 
exception is made to this singular limitation, which would ex- 
clude from the insurer’s grace nearly all stores more than four 


stories high, without regard to provisions in the way of spriuk- 


buildings used 


relating to | 
equipped with columns, as required, of the 


No | 


timber, even “*the best Southern pine, ” under walls; but, to 
iron beams and columns 
may be protected against fire by the use of wire cloth and 
plaster, the use of wooden posts in the lower stories of ware- 
houses is often impracticable. To illustrate this by an exam- 
ple, a five-story warehouse, calculated, as such buildings usually 
should be, for a load of at least two hundred and fifty pounds 
to the square foot, exclusive of the weight of the floor, and 
“best Southern 
pine,” would need to haye the basement columns, if they were 
twelve inches jn diameter, twenty-eight inches apart in the 
clear, supposing the cross beams to be twenty-two feet long to 


| the centre of the girder; and, as the columns above must nec- 


essarily be placed over those below, the same crowding would 
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be required in at least two stories above, while in the case of a 
metal store, or a flour warehouse, where a load of five hundred 
pounds to the square foot is often placed on the floors, the 
spacing must be still closer. It is obvious that no owner 
would choke up his building in this way, and the use of iron 
columns and girders ought to be looked upon as a necessity, 
the dangers of which, from the insurers’ point of view, may be 
wholly obviated by means known to all architects, and to most 
builders. 


y E are glad to learn that the bill providing for the pur- 
W chase of a site for the Congressional Library, and for be- 

ginning the erection of the building, has passed the 
House of Representatives by a large vote, and the Senate by a 
unanimous vote, so that there is little doubt that the matter is 
now practically decided, and that construction will commence 
at an early day. Most of our readers are already familiar with 
Mr. Smithmeyer’s carefully-studied plans, and many have per- 
haps seen the modified elevations, which show a building of 
unusual interest and dignity, quite in keeping, as to style, with 
the noble front of the Capitol, opposite which it will probably 
stand. As has often been remarked by the distinguished Li- 
brarian of Congress, Mr. A. R. Spofford, the Congressional 
Library differs in some respects from any other in the world, 
and requires a building exactly suited to its peculiar needs. 
To say nothing of the enormous copyright and trademark busi- 
ness which the law imposes on it, the Library is in itself one 
of the principal objects of interest in Washington, and it is less 
necessary to provide for the accommodation of students and 
readers than for the convenient reception of thousands of visi- 
tors, who care nothing for the books or their contents, but 
must, in accordance with the courteous traditions of American 
administration, be conducted through rooms so arranged that 
they may gain an idea of the resources and work of the place, 
without coming so closely in contact with either as to interfere 
with the higher uses of the great library. The plan now fixed 
upon is the result of many years of labor and study on the part 
of Mr. Smithmeyer, who has, we believe, made two journeys to 
Europe, solely to inspect the newer library buildings there, and 
has been efficiently aided during the last few years by Mr. 
Spofford’s knowledge of the special needs of our own great col- 
lection, so that we may reasonably expect the future structure 
to be one of the few public buildings in this country perfectly 
adapted from the first to the service which it shelters, 


ing on Wednesday, May 12, and continuing three days, 
under the auspices of the State Board of Health of Penn- 
sylvania, for the purpose of discussing matters relating to “ the 


H CONVENTION is to be held in Philadelphia, commenc- 


| of old and dry Christmas evergreens. 


| 





| where a pipe of this kind had been carried from the perforated 


centre-piece over a chandelier into the flue from an open fire- 
place. One d4y a servant threw into the fireplace a quantity 
The dry, resinous twigs 
and leaves blazed up, setting fire to the soot in the flue, and 
the flame issuing from the top of the chimney soon brought the 
city firemen to the house. While the men were waiting to see 


| whether the flue would burn itself out harmlessly, flames were 


seen to issue from the perforations in the centre-piece over the 
chandelier, and the firemen, guessing the cause, cut holes with 
their axes through the floor above, and soon found the tin ven- 
tilation-pipe red-hot, in contact with the floor-beams, to which 
it had set fire. 





RATHER important question of employer’s liability was 
discussed recently in La Semaine des Constructeurs. One 
of its correspondents is a contractor, who owns stone 
quarries and works them. All his quarrymen work by the 
piece, and are insured against accidents, in the admirable way 
now becoming common, by deducting the premiums from their 
pay. Occasionally one of the quarrymen will bring a labore: 
or apprentice to help him in his work, paying him out of his 


| own pocket, and no objection is made to this by the proprietor 


of the quarry, although, as his contract with the accident insur- 
ance company expressly stipulates that it shall apply only to 
men whose names are on his pay-rolls, the strangers are neces- 
sarily unprotected in this respect. Not long ago one of the 
quarrymen hired a laborer to help him along with his job. In 
some way this laborer was injured while at work, and forth- 
with laid claim to indemnity from the accident insurance com- 
pany under the general policy of the proprietor of the quarry. 
The contract of the latter with the insurance company unques- 


| tionably excluded the laborer’s claim, and he then brought suit 


| sponsibility for their actions. 


for compensation against the quarry-owner himself, who wrote 
to La Semaine to ask whether he was liable to a man not em- 
ployed or paid by him, and present in the quarry without his 
knowledge or authority. It is worth noting by all contractors 
that the reply of the legal adviser of La Semaine is unfavora- 
ble to the quarry-owner. Although his men work for him by 
the job, instead of by the day, they are still, according to a de- 
cision of the Court of Aix in 1865, his agents, and not inde- 
pendent contractors in a way which would relieve him of re- 
According to the decree of the 
Courts, a man who works by the job, or piece, is subject to the 
supervision and direction of the master or foreman in much the 


| same way as one who works by the day, and being thus at all 


prevention of sickness and avoidable death, and the improve- | 


ment of the conditions of living.” All persons interested are 
invited to be present and take part in the proceedings, and a 
very interesting list of subjects is announced for discussion. 
Among those which particularly concern the profession of 
architecture are three, relating to the Sanitary Needs of 
School Buildings and Grounds, Mistakes in School Archi- 
tecture, and Defective Vision in School Children, with its 
Causes and Management; together with one on Ventilation, 
one on the Hygieue of the Home, and one on Drainage and 
Sewerage in Country Districts.” On all these subjects many 
architects can offer suggestions of great value, and we hope 
that all who are abie to do so will avail themselves of the 
opportunity to exchange views with others, and either to con- 
tribute from their experience or to learn from that of others, in 
regard to matters of such peculiar importance to those who are 
entrusted with the arrangement and construction of the build- 


ings in which their fellow-citizens must pass their lives. If | 


any of our readers wish for further information in regard to | 
| employed was a sort with hexagonal meshes, very inferior, we 


the convention, they should address Dr. Joseph F. Edwards, 
the Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, 224 South 
Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia. 
R. EDWARD S. PHILBRICK calls attention in the 

iI Sanitary Engineer to some of the dangers of carrying 
ventilation-pipes from rooms of dwelling-houses into the 
smoke-flues of chimneys. Every one knows that it is common 
to ventilate rooms by means of tin pipes running from an 
opening in the ceiling, over the centre chandelier, between the 
beams of the floor above to some neighboring heated flue, and 
most architects probably think that this practice is unobjec- 
tionable, but Mr. Philbrick tells a story of a case in Boston, 


times under the control of his employer, and liable to dismissal 
at any moment, he must be considered as a servant, for whose 
acts his master is accountable. The accident by which the la- 
borer in this case was injured seems to have been due to the 
carelessness of the workman who hired him, and Za Semaine 
considers that the laborer has for this reason a right to demand 
compensation either from the workman, or from the master who 
is legally answerable for the workman’s neglect. If the mas- 
ter is obliged to pay the indemnity, he has a right to collect it 
if he can, from the workman who committed the fault, but he 
can get no help from his contract with the insurance company, 
by which the company assumes all liability for accidents to his 
employés, for the policy excludes persons not named in his pay- 
rolls, and he is not entitled to plead the stipulation of the com- 
pany in regard to his liability against a person who was not 
a party to this agreement. 
WPHE British Architect gives an account of an interesting 
y! test of wrought-iron girders protected by wire lath and 
plaster, which was made by Mr. Alfred Tozer, the super- 
intendent of the Manchester Fire- Brigade. The wire lath 


should say, to the improved kinds in use in this country. A 
hut was built, apparently with walls of woodwork, covered on 


| the imside with wire lathing and plaster, and the roof, which 





was loaded with weights, was supported by two iron beams, 
one of which was left bare, while the other had wire nettiug 
wrapped around it in the simplest way, and plastered, and the 
ceiling was similarly protected. A fire was kindled in the 
room and allowed to burn for forty-three minutes. At the end 
of that time the unprotected iron girder had given way com- 
pletely, but the plastered portion of the building was quite 
uninjured, the only visible damage being the scaling off of a 
small portion of the skim coat of the plastering. 
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MURAL PAINTING.! — X. 
OIL PAINTING. 
——4 IL painting is too 

“# well known and wide- 

ly practised to call for 
any technical description. 
The object of these pa- 
pers has been to consider 
the appropriateness of 
the different processes to 
mural painting, rather 
than to describe their 
technics. If unfamiliar- 
ity with some of them has 
necessitated a detailed 
technical exposition, it 
has been made with a 
view to estimate their 
decorative pos sibilities. 
From divers allusions 
dropped here and there 
in the preceding papers 
it must have been in- 
ferred that oil is not a 
suitable vehicle for mural 
paintings. In order to 
understand why not, it 
will be necessary to make 
a few trite chemical state- 
ments. 

Oil is composed of an oil acid linked with glycerine ether; from it 
both glycerine and soap can be made. ‘ 

Soap is a compound of an oil acid linked with alkalies or oxides, as 
potash, soda, lead, zine, iron, lime, ete. In making, the glycerine ether 
of the oil, with which the alkali or oxide is mixed, is set free. Some 
soaps, such as toilet soaps, are soluble in water — castile soap, for in- 
stance, which is made from olive oil and soda. Other soaps are insolu- 
ble, such as lead, zine, or iron soaps, which include the pigments made 
by the chemical union of white lead, zinc, or certain iron paints with 
linseed oil. Pigments are said to be more or less durable according to 
their soap-making powers in combination with linseed oi]. Both red 
lead and white lead are strong soap-makers; zinc-white, iron-ore 
paint, umber, yellow ochre and others are less so; while such colors 
as ivory-black, vermilion, madder-lake, Prussian blue, etc., do not 
combine chemically at all with linseed oil, or, in other words, they 
are not soap-makers. 

Those pigments that have the strongest chemical affinity for lin- 
seed oil — the strongest soap makers — dry and harden the most rap- 
idly; those that have but a feeble affinity for it, or none at all, must 
be mixed with a drier — such as manganese or litharge — which has 
a strong affinity for it. While it seems to be certain that soap-making, 
either by the pigment itself with linseed oil, or by means of a drier, 
improves the solidity and durability of paint — unless it be rendered 
brittle by an excess of the drier — it is equally certain that all soap- 
making has a tendency to redden or yellow. Condit says of white 
lead that “it is a paint and not a whitewash only, because about one- 
fourth of the lead unites with the oil to form a soap .. . but it has 
such a tendency to redden that white lead made by a process (one of 
Gruneburg’s processes) producing a large quantity of this part of white 
lead which unites with the oil would turn yellow in an hour after mix- 
ture asa paint.” In one other place he says: “Strong soaps have 
more tendency to redden than weak soaps, when simply exposed to 
theair... . It is plain why lead changes color more than zinc : it con- 
tains more soap. Again, it is plain that boiled oil [with driers], which 
contains much oxy-linseed-oil-acid and much soap, will darken sooner 
and more completely than raw oil. To avoid change of color we 
must avoid that which most quickly dries and hardens the paint 
—soap. Even manganese driers with zinc-white will yellow the 
paint. It is important, therefore, for all these reasons, to use as 
little oil as possible in interior house-painting with white colors.” It 
is also important to use zinc-white rather than white lead for inside 
work. The cure for this change of color is sunlight. 

It has already been shown, in the paper on “buon fresco,” that 
caustic lime forbids the use of many colors that are frequently used 
in oil painting. Caustic lime, moreover, combines with oil to make a 
soap. For these reasons oil painting cannot be used on fresh plas- 
ter. But even when the plaster is thoroughly dry, the walls should 
first be protected with several coats of oil paint, if they are to re- 
ceive oil pictures; for even dry plaster (carbonate of lime, or chalk, 
and sand) changes some pigments, especially if the latter are exposed 
to dampness, which is almost inevitable. “ All organic colors may be 
affected. Chalk in white lead or zinc-white easily produces a vellow- 
ish-white when mixed with oil. In addition to these changes, oil is 
saponified by wet chalk, which quickly becomes yellowish in ¢he ab- 
sence of sunlight. All oil-painted walls change color, and picture- 
frames hung on wet walls leave their photographs in reddish-yel- 
low.”2 It is very obvious, then, that mural paintings in oil must 
never come in contact with plastered walls, but should either rest on 
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1 Continued from page 173, No. 537 
* Painteng and Painters’ Materials. Charles L. Condit and Jacob Scheller 


New York, 1883. An excellent, practical book, which treats at length of var- 


nishes, oils and pigments, and their reciprocal relations, 
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several intervening coats of oil paint, or, better still, on a canvas 
ground fastened to the wall by the white-lead process. 

The yellowing of oil isnot caused by soap-making alone ; it is also 
caused by want of sunlight. The less light there is, the yellower 
and darker oil-mixed pigments grow with time. Every artist must 
have noticed how oil sketches yellow or darken in a portfolio. As 
usual the cure is sunlight. Here are one or two corroborative ex- 
tracts by Condit. Dr. Liebreich says that “the oil should in all 
colors be reduced to a minimum, and under no form should more of 
it be introduced into a picture than absolutely necessary.” “ The 
changes in white lead and linseed oil are rapid and inevitable. A 
foul, tawny yellow quickly overspreads the work, utterly destructive 
of delicacy and freshness.” (Quarterly Review.) 

Certain pigments common in oil-painting, such as white lead, 
chrome and Naples yellow, Prussian blue, English emerald green, 
etc., are liable to be blackened by sulphuretted-hydrogen gas, white 
lead in particular. As many inaccurate ideas are apparently enter- 
tained as to the influence of sulphur gases on pigments, it will be well 
to state the case accurately. Sulphuretted hydrogen is the product 
of sewage, or of animal and vegetable decomposition. A stream of 
this gas turned on dry white-lead paint will change it to a deep um- 
ber. Professor Norton says that the “ white lead blackened by sul- 
phuretted hydrogen will bleach by the action of sunlight easily, until 
the oil has become perfectly hard, a process which takes several 
weeks. After the hardening this bleaching action is slow, but it is 
probable that it always continues to a greater or less extent. It is 
thought to be due to the ozone in the air.” Fresh paint blackened 
by sulphuretted hydrogen bleaches rapidly, even in diffused daylight. 
One naturally asks, “ How much danger from blackening by this gas 
do paintings undergo?” Perbaps less than pessimists imagine. ‘The 
white-lead paint of whole neighborhoods has been blackened by sew- 
age gas. It has also been blackened to a considerable extent in cer- 
tain manufacturing districts. Bath-rooms, too, have suffered in this 
respect. There would, however, be no great danger from it in well- 
drained houses. It must be present in very appreciable quantities to 
blacken paint. Much that is erroneous has been written about the 
discoloration of pigments by the chemical action of certain gases, the 
product of burning illuminating-gas. These are sulphurous and sul- 
phuric acid gases — the latter containing more oxygen. But neither 
blackens lead, though they both attack bronze. Sulphuretted hydro- 














Sala del Collegio, Ducal Palace, Venice. 
gen in very small quantities escapes combustion, but hardly enough of 
it to blacken the pigments. What does very sensibly blacken pigments 
over a gas-jet is the carbon of the smoke, as every one must have 
observed. If the colors are thoroughly dry, the carbon can easily be 
removed: if not, it adheres tenaciously. Probably the heat of the 
gas often softens pigments mixed with oils or resins, thus affording 
the carbon a secure lodgment. There is also sulphurous acid and 
sulphuric acid in all chimney-smoke, and very probably a little un- 
consumed sulphuretted hydrogen. But it is the latter that blackens. 
The paintings by Baudry, in the foyer of the Opera at Paris were 
covered with a layer of carbon a few months after the opening of the 
building. It was feared that they were seriously compromised. 
Recently the gas has been replaced by electricity, the pictures have 





$I1t was shown in Paper V,that the same stream turned on oil-white-lead 
mixed with the wax medium had no blackening influence. 

*In answer to a question, Prof. Norton writes that ‘‘Gold would not be 
affected by the acids. I have heard it said that it tarnishes after a term of 
years in such a position [over a gas-light]. The side of the State-House [ Boston) 
dome next the chimney is tarnished, as probably you are aware. Exactly why 
gold tarnishes in such a position Iam unable to say. Probably from some sui- 
phuretted hydrogen present in the gas which escapes the combustion.” 

With regard to the moisture generated by the combustion of illuminating 
gas, andits possible injury to mural paintings, he says: ‘When gas is burned, 
all the hydrogen in the gas, both free and combined with carbon, is turned to 
water. A very considerable amount of water would thus be formed. If the 
room were suddenly cooled, moisture might gather on the walls to a slight 
extent. On the other hand, the burning of gas always raises the temperature.” 
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been cleaned, and, if we may credit the rather unscientific accounts, 
they are as fresh as when first painted. The discoloration of lead 
pigments by sulphuretted hydrogen can, to a certain extent, be re- 
moved by the action of oxidizing agents, such as hydrogen peroxide, 
which, acting on the lead sulphide (black), converts it into (white) lead 
sulphate. It is therefore evident that white lead should be replaced 
whenever it is possible — and certainly for the finishing coats — by 
zine-white, which “is the only perfect white color,” not being 
affected by sulphuretted hydrogen, nor yellowing, to any great ex- 
tent, the oil with which it is mixed. 

I have endeavored to show, as concisely as possible, why it is that 
oil paintings darken with age. Any one, probably, by a slight effort 
of the memory can corroborate this fact. I never reme.aber to 
have seen an old oil picture that had not grown dark. Under ecer- 
tain circumstances, of an exceptional nature, which will be noted 
later, a slight darkening, or rather mellowing, may not be objection- 
able; on the contrary, it may even be advantageous; but where a 
light, decorative effect is intended, and especially when the surround- 
ing tones are white or delicate in color, and have not proportionately 
mellowed, the effect is very discordant. Not unfrequently oil paint- 
ings are inserted in the panels of a room —a salon or boudoir, for 
instance, treated in white and gold. Within a very short time, per- 
haps at the outset, they will seem dark and heavy, as compared with 
the gleaming white (usually zine-white, turpentine, and just enough oil 
to bind it) of the woodwork. Sometimes this is repainted after a 
lapse of years, while the pictures, of course, remain untouched, and 
this operation may be repeated, till the pictures look like black spots 
in comparison. In rooms of this description either the same mellow- 
ing ingredients should be used for the woodwork that are used in the 
oil pictures — which would annul the desired effect —or the paint- 
ings should be pitched in a whiter key than is possible in oils. But 
whatever may be thought about the darkening of decorative canvases 
or panels painted in oils, there can be no doubt about the darkening 
of oil pictures painted on plaster; it is both swift and sure. There 
is great doubt, in my opinion, whether even a heavy priming of the 
plaster with several coats of oil-paint would eventually protect the 
pictures from the action of the lime, not to mention other darkening 
influences. To cite a 
deplorable example of a 


prematurely and utterly { 
ruined oil paintingona | bina 
plaster-wall, I have only - 


to name the * Last Sup- 
per (1498), by Leonar- 
do da Vinci. “ Ignoring 
the old method of fresco- SY — yy 
painting,” says J. P. BY gre 
Richter, “ Leonardo scons pee 
mixed his colors with oil 
—a fatal innovation, as 
it proved. Donato Mon- 
torfano’s fresco of the 
‘Crucifixion,’ painted 
in 1495, which faces the 
‘Last Supper’ in the 
same refectory, is to this 
day in an excellent state 
of preservation, while 
Leonardo’s production in 
its shattered condition is 
a melancholy proof of 
the falsity of his theory. 
Already his pupil Lo- 
mazzo, in his ‘ Trattato 
della Pittura,’ says of it, 
‘La pittura e rovinata 
tutta,’ [the painting is 
entirely ruined]. In the course of a few centuries it has been repainted 
no less than three times.” Murray, in his “ Northern Italy,” gives some 
interesting information concerning the causes that led to the decay of 
this celebrated painting. As all the conditions attending the produc- 
tion of a decayed mural painting are of great import to the decorator 
— for they are his warning beacon-lights — and as this particular paint- 
ing is world-renowned, it will be well to make one or two pregnant quo- 
tations: “ Leonardo employed sixteen years upon the work; but he 
used a new process, which proved its ruin. The ground is plaster, 
impregnated with mastic or pitch, melted in by means of a hot iron. 
This ground he covered with a species of priming, composed of a 
mixture of white lead and some earthy colors, which took a fine 
polish, but from which the oil-color flaked off. The materials with 
which the wall was built are of a very bad quality, rendering it sus- 
ceptible of injury from damp. As early as 1500 the refectory seems 
to have been flooded, owing to its low situation. The vicinity of the 











*He would often come to the convent at early dawn; and this I have seen 
him do myself. Hastily mounting the scaffolding, he worked diligently until 
the shades of evening compelled him to cease, never thinking to take food at 
all, so absorbed was he in his work. At other times he would remain there 
three or four days without touching his picture, only coming for a few hours to 
remain before it, with folded arms, gazing at his figures as if to criticize them 
himself. At mid-day, too, when the glare of asun at its zenith has made bar- 
ren all the streets of Milan, I have seen him hasten from the citadel, where he 
was modelling his colossal horse, without seeking the shade, by the shortest 
way to the convent, where he would add a touch or two and immediately 
return.” Bandello; from Richter’s Leonardo. 





An Oil Panel by Veronese in the Ceiling of the Sala del Collegio, Ducal Palace, Venice. 
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kitchen smoked the painting, which exhibited early symptoms of 
decay. . . . Seanelli, who saw it in 1642, speaking hyperbolically, 
observed that it was then difficult to discover the subject... . In 
1800, owing to the drain being blocked up, and the rain falling for 
fifteen days, the refectory was flooded to a considerable depth. The 
late Professor Phillips, R.A., in 1425, examined its condition with 
careful and minute attention, and could with difficulty find a portion 
of its original surface. ... Till this time all paintings on walls 
had been wrought in fresco; but oil painting, which had become 
known and practised in smaller works, better suited da Vinci’s mode 
of proceeding, as it admits of retouching.? . . . It would appear that 
the vehicle which he employed, whatever it was, had no union with 
the ground, and, therefore. the surface cracked. At the opposite 
end of the refectory is a very large and well-preserved fresco of 
the ‘Crucifixion,’ by Montorfano. . . . The good condition of this 
painting causes one the more to regret that Leonardo did not employ 
fresco. His error is very curiously exemplified on this same wall. 
You see two white spaces in the corners. Here Leonardo painted in 
oil the portraits of the donors of the Cenacolo, but only a trace of 
the figures can be discerned.” Sealing is the disease to which the 
disappearance of all these paintings by Leonardo in the refectory 
must, in the main, be attributed. 

Every student of the Vatican Stanze knows that two of the 
allegorical figures in the Hall of Constantine —“ Justitia ” and 
‘** Mansuetudo ” — were executed in oil by Giulio Romano and Fran- 
cesco Penni, from the cartoons of Raphael, and under his supervision. 
It would be difficult to say with authority why this experiment was 
made: one can only surmise. Shortly after the death of Raphael, 
the frescos in the stanza of Heliodorus had so deteriorated in places 
that they were clumsily retouched by Sebastian del Piombo. (This 
deterioration could not have continued, for to-day they are in a fair 
+ state of preservation.) Possibly they may have exhibited symptoms 
of decay in the life-time of Raphael, who may have wished to sub- 
stitute for fresco an apparently more durable process. It is not 
improbable that he was incited to the change by Sebastian del 
Piombo, who seems to have beena gossip, mischief-maker, and —if I 
| may use so unclassical a word—a “blower.” This Venetian artist 
had established a rep- 
utation as a colorist in 
Rome, and his deficien- 
cies in design were sup- 
plemented by Michael 
Angelo’s pétncil. He 
had executed several 
mural paintings in oil, 
and, with his accus- 
tomed brag, had doubt- 
less vaunted their supe- 
rior force and richness. 
(Lanzi says of his “Flag- 
ellation,” painted in oils 
on stone in the Church 
of S. Pietro in Montorio, 
that it is “as much black- 
ened by time, as_ the 
frescos which he exe- 
cuted in the same church 
are well - preserved.”) 
That he was the cham- 
pion of oil painting for 
walls, is evident from his 
letter to Michael Angelo 
concerning the decora- 
tions in the Hall of Con- 
stantine, undertaken by 
the pupils of Raphael 
just after his death. He 
| writes (pretending to quote Cardinal Bibbiena) “ that they had exe- 
| euted a specimen of a figure in oil on the wall, which was a beautiful 
| work of art,so much so that no one would now look at the rooms painted 

[in fresco] by Raphael, that this hall would excel the others, and would 

be the finest work executed in painting since the time of the ancients.” ? 

The adoption of his favorite process by the disciples of Raphael 

makes “him, for the moment, fair to them, and he relates their 

success in glowing terms.” If such talk temporarily influenced 

Raphael and his followers, it was but for a short time. Penni and 

Romano soon saw that what was gained in strength by the use of oil, 

was more than offset by the loss of decorative effect. The ex peri- 

ment was confined to the two figures before mentioned, which were 
suffered to remain. With this exception the hall was completed in 
buon fresco. It was not then known that mural oil paintings 
would blacken with time. ‘These figures are now much darker than 
the others, and less sound. The lower part, in particular, of the 
** Mansuetudo” has badly cracked, and shows signs of scaling,while no 
such signs are evident on the companion figures executed in buon 
Jresco, which are still fresh and far more decorative. Michael 
Angelo’s exaggerated and explosive, though not improbable, retort to 
those who urged him to paint the “ Last Judgment” in oils, instead 
of in fresco, “ that oil painting was an occupation fit only for women 
and idlers,” undoubtedly meant that he did not deem oil a suitable 





? Wilson, ‘rom the Buonarroti Archives. 
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medium for mural decoration — for he knew how to paint in oils: 
Didron says that the modern Byzantines almost never use oils for 
mural decoration, because they hold them to be less durable than 
colors applied a fresco. The use of oils has certainly been known 
to them as far back as the days of Panselinos, for Denys, his fol- 
lower, gives a receipt for painting oil pictures on linen. Notwith- 
standing this knowledge, fresco has ever been their means of deco- 
rative expression on the wall.? 

Modern mural painters are prone to work in oil—and by oil is 
meant linseed oil or a like substitute, not an essential or volatile oil, 
such as oil of spike-lavender or spirits of turpentine — because it is 
a familiar medium. Mural painting is the exception; the easel pic- 
ture the rule; therefore our painters are more “at home” with the 
technics of the latter, which, if large, is almost invariably painted 
in oil. In the sixteenth century it was not 80; every man of note 
painted on the wall, and, though there was no lack of easel-pictures, 
these, in many respects, were mural paintings on a small scale, hav- 
ing all the grandeur of monumental compositions. The “ Vision of 
Ezekiel,” by Raphael, to mention a well-known example, might be 
reproduced on a colossal scale, without necessitating any technical 
changes. The stately Italians of that epoch could not, or would not 
be informal. Their forms are chosen and simplified. Literal 
nature, as we understand it, had no charm for them. Selection, 
idealization, elimination (decorative necessities) were the canons of 
their art. Our art, on the contrary, is more picturesque and intimate, 
and, at times, tends to be photographic. When our painters are 
called upon to execute monumental works, though they may have 
the good sense to modify their style to suit the exigencies of the 
work in hand, they naturally find it difficult and irksome to emanci- 
pate themselves from their every-day methods; and if, by a vigorous 
effort, they do manage to change both style and method, they are 
not unapt to run into the opposite extreme, by producing paintings 
of an archaic rudeness and simplicity. So it happens that they gen- 
erally find it more convenient to paint in oils, sometimes on the wall 

















A Puvis de Chavannes. 


itself, sometimes on a canvas, to be attached to the wall afterwards. 
That it is better to paint directly on the wall itself, has already been 
shown. At times one is inclined to think that the vanity of exhibiting 
the work before it is placed in sifu, has enough influence with the artist 
to induce him to execute it in the studio. There is one thing to be 
said in favor of executing studio-painted wall-decorations in oils, and 
that is, oil is more elastic than the other media, and colors mixed 
with it are less likely to crack and scale when the canvas is rolled 
for transportation. The best contemporary mural painters, when 
they use oil, reduce it to a minimum, and deaden it by an admixture 
of spirits of turpentine, or wax, or by painting on an absorbent 
ground. The mural paintings of Puvis de Chavannes (who, accord- 
ing to Hamerton, paints in oil deadened by spirits of turpentine ? ) 
are certainly decorative and scholarly in tone and conception. But 
why use oil at all? It is not a necessity, and the painting will surely 
stand better without it. 

It would almost be an act of supererogation to preach light tones 
for walls and ceilings in these days, such a strong hold has the out-of- 
door feeling taken on artists. Indeed, so little profit is drawn from 
the peculiar qualities of oil, that one is tempted to question their use 
even for easel pictures. A majority of the oil pictures in our current 


1 Because,” said Father Joasaph, ‘to paint in oi's it would be necessary to } 


wait till the plaster is dry, and, as the color would not (then) penetrate the plas- 
ter, it would be less solid.” This explanation — as rendered by Didron — is not 
altogether satisfactory. Possibly the crust of carbonate of lime, that forms on 
plaster, might prevent the penetration of the colors. If this were removed by 
scraping, the ground would be too absorbent — unless it were thoroughly satu- 
rated with oil, or an equivalent, an operation, perhaps, requiring more time and 
money than the Athonites could afford and the colors, deprived of the oil 
that binds them, flake off, or fall off in powder. 

* | have just received a letter from a former pupil, now profiting by the coun- 
sels of Puvis de Chavannes, which states that he | Pavis) ** paints on canvas pre- 
pared with plaster [of Paris probably], which gives his work that dead surface, 
aud uses common oil-paints.”’ 


! 





| exhibitions might just as well have been painted in wax, distemper, 


or water-colors. Artists are painting water-colors in oils, to put it 
paradoxically; but do their best they can never equal the whiteness 
of water-colors (or the other media) in oils, because oil is a yellow ve- 
hicle. There was a time when the artist, if called upon to play the tem- 
porary rdle of decurator, was apt to pitch his work in the then mellow 
key of the oil easel-picture. Now painters pitch their easel-pictures 
in the light decorative key. So much the better for decoration. 
Whether or not it is better for the easel-picture is quite another 
thing, which it would be irrelevant to discuss here. Let it suffice to 
observe that in abandoning the glaze, and the rich transparent tones 
so easily obtainable in oils, we abandon processes that immortalized 
the Venetians. 

We are now confronted by a decorative problem of an exceptional 
nature, the solution of which permits the use of oils. ‘The easiest 
way to state it is to give a familiar illustration, which some of my 
readers may have been holding in petto as a protest against my con- 
demnation of oil decorations. Almost every traveller has been im- 
pressed with the actual splendor of the halls in the Ducal Palace at 
Venice; but the imagination must be stimulated to picture its mag- 
nificence when the gilded carving on walls and ceilings, incasing 
the sensuous tones of Paolo, ‘Tintoret and Titian echoed the opu- 
lence of sumptuously-clad senators. To-day all the pomp is above, 
and the floor looks starved. But in those days when Venice 
was in truth Queen of the Seas, there was pomp above and pomp 
below. Glistening frames and paintings harmonized with the sheen 
of stuff. It must have resembled a vessel of burnished gold, with 
precious stones therein, reflected and intensified by the polished 
metal. Fresco would have been too cold, formal and spiritual 
to sustain such magnificence. Its pale, dead surface would have 
ill accorded with a gorgeousness that was Byzantine rather than Ital- 
ian. A warm, shining medium, such as oil or varnish, was needed 
to complete the harmony. ‘Tintoret’s “ Paradise” has sadly black- 
ened with time, but it is less noticeable here. The massive gold 
frames counteract in a measure the darkening of years, and here we 
have the rationale of the gold frame for oil pictures. When these 
are not pitched in a water-color key, the slight yellowish tint induced 
by the oil, varnish, or time, or by all three, improves rather than in- 
jures them, provided of course, the yellowing be not carried too far. 
The rich, yellow tones of the frame, with its countless reflections, not 
only enhance the mellow tones of the picture, but they nullify the 
dirty quality which the same picture would apparently have if framed 
with pure white. It must be remembered that oil is a yellow medium, 
while the vehicle for water-colors, fresco — ad wax-painting is colorless. 
For the most part the Venetian paintings in the Ducal Palace are 
really easel-pictures attached to the walls and ceilings, not because 
they are painted on canvas, but because they have the qualities of 
easel-pictures. So, too, has the series of paintings by Rubens for 
Maria de’ Medici, [See Illustrations.] which probably look just as 
well on the walls of the Louvre as they did on the walls of the Lux- 
embourg. We must bear in mind, however, that the easel-pictures of 
these great masters, if not decorative in tone and chiaro-oscuro, were 
always monumental in form and composition. The modern painters, 
on the contrary, are normally decorative in tone, but un-monumental 
in design. 

When effects, similar to those in the Ducal Palace are desired, 
the use of oil is legitimate. It is often advantageous to employ color 
transparently on metallic grounds, and then oil is a very convenient 
vehicle, though such a varnish as Siccative of Harlem diluted with 
spirits of turpentine might be substituted, perhaps advantageously. 
But whenever oil is used it should be with the greatest moderation.® 

FREDERIC CROWNINSHIELD. 
[To be continued. } 


Decay or THE EcGyprtian OBe.isks.— An early prediction (1862) of 
the decay of the Egyptian obelisks when removed, was made by Dr. Al- 
fred Stelzner, of St. Petersburg. “ You know, perhaps,” he remarked, 
“that the Alexander column in St. Petersburg was transported from 
Finland to St. Petersburg in the thirties of this century, at a senseless 
cost, and, with the assistance of thousands of men, was erected. But 


| even in a few years the granite did sad honor to its Finnish name of 


‘ Rappakivi’—.e,, the ‘lazy-stone.’ The granite commenced to weather, 
and weathered merrily on in spite of all technical and scientific commis 
sions; and one can well say that the years of the proud monument are 
numbered. General Helmersen says the granite contains many large 
feldspar crystals. But the feldspar is triclinic, and, therefore, expands 
under the great differences of temperature between the St. Petersburg 
summer and winter, differently in the directions of its three axes; hence 
comes the crumbling, owing to the unequal molecular movement 
throughout the entire mass of the monolith. If this explanation is cor- 
rect, then from the similarity of the rocks from Finland and Syene, and 
the great difference between the summer and winter temperature which 
exists also in New York, an unsuspected danger threatens the old Egyp- 
tian monolith, which has always hitherto stood in a mild and equable 
climate. Perhaps, also, it will succumb to the weakness of old age, for 
the London Needle of Cleopatra is said to be beginning already to crum- 
ble in its new home.”’— /ron Age. 


I would have liked, both in this and other papers, to institute several! interest- 
ing comparisons between mural paintings — especially modern paintings — exe- 
cuted in different media, had | been sure of the processes. It was impossible to 
verify these processes except at a cost of time and labor that the result would 
not have justitied. The only authorities that I could consult on this side of the 
Atlantic, either disagreed, or — from certain indications not worth noting here 
— did not command my confidence. 
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ART IN PHCENICIA AND CYPRUS.'—IV. 

HE necropolis near 
“f% Sidon is larger than 

that at Amrit, but 
yet so smal] that M. 
Renan thinks it could 
hardly have sufficed for 
sO important a town, 
And the presumption 
Pthat the chief burial- 
place of the Sidonians is 
yet unknown to us, is 
strengthened by the fact 
that but few of the tombs 
or the objects found 
within them seem to date 
back beyond the time 
of Assyrian dominion. 
None of the sepulchres 
have preserved their 


Diameter, 18 in. above-ground members, 
but the subterranean pians are similar to those at Amrit. 











Capital from Djezza. Height 

l In the 
earliest examples neither niches nor sarcophagi were used — the bod- 
ies were laid on the floor or placed in graves excavated therein. In 
the later examples were found the anthropoid (or human-headed ) 
sarcophagi, to which further reference will be made when we come to 
speak of sculpture. 

In the neighborhood of Tyre there is still less to reward the anti- 
Tombs there are in plenty, but “ sarcophagi, graves, 
niches, have all been gutted many centuries ago. Nothing more 
naked and bare than these tombs could be imagined.” And there 
are no inscriptions to even suggest a date. There is but one monu- 
ment in the district which excites interest —that which is locally 
called the “tomb of Hiram,” but this, too, is without inscription or 
helpful sculptured detail. It resembles the Amrit monuments, but 
is more rudely wrought. 

Near Gebal the tombs are cut into the side of the rock above 
ground, and entered on a level. Inside there is no decoration, but 
on the exterior there is sometimes a slight architectural adornment — 
as once, a triangular pediment with a large rosette in the centre. 

Passing from Pheenicia proper to her colonies, we find at Cyprus 
the most interesting sepulchral relics. But I need hardly stop to 
describe them here — Cesnola’s book is too well-known to American 
readers. I will only note that while M. Perrot does not, by any means, 
implicitly accept all the statements therein given, and speaks with 
much doubt of the illustrative plans, etc., he puts his doubts and 
objections in a courteous, graceful, truly Gallic way, that is a pleas- 
ure indeed, after all the bitter, violent, wrathful words the subject 
has excited in so many other quarters. 

Not from Cesnola, however, but from Ross —a German explorer, 
who published his Cypriote travels in 1851—our author takes the 
plans of certain tombs at Neo-Paphos, which show ‘a group of 
chambers connected with a rectangular court, open to the sky and 
surrounded by square shafts and circular columns. The court, the 
colonnade, the chambers attached, and the corridor by which the 
court is reached —allare cut in the living rock. . . . None of these 
tombs can be older than the fifth century B.c. The columns, with 
their capitals and the entablature they support, are Greek (Doric) in 
the details of their architecture. There is even one detail which 
seems to hint that these colonnades are later than Alexander — the 
frieze is deeper than the architrave. . . . But we are justified in men- 
tioning these remains here, because, although their details are Greek, 
their plan is very different from anything we are accustomed to see 
in Greek tombs. We find these rock-cut quadrangles neither in 
Ionia nor upon the mainland of Greece; on the other hand, though 
none have yet been encountered in Phenicia, several examples 
may be pointed to in the neighborhood of Jerusalem.” “ Finally, 
we must not forget to note that in the whole of what we may call 
Pheenician Cyprus, the tomb is as mute as it is on the mainland.” 

Ihe tombs of Carthage are singularly simple and singularly unva- 
ried. They are all subterranean, carved in the soft limestone rock. 
And they, too, have been so thoroughly pillaged and devastated as 
to tell the student little. Upon their difference of plan from those 
of the mother-country we cannot here dwell, nor upon the diversi- 
ties exhibited in the burying-places of the colonies of Carthage. We 
can only recapitulate the subject of Pheenician burial in an abridg- 
ment of our authors’ words: “ The Pheenicians never burned their 
dead. From first to last, they placed them underground. With the 
passage of time natural grottos were superseded by artificial cham- 
bers cut from the rock. In these every variety of sepulchral bed is 
to be found. . . . The marked predilection shown by the Pheenicians 
for this method of entombment was in strict harmony with their prac- 
tical, utilitarian genius; they sought for economy in everything they 
did; they hated all unnecessary expenditure of time, effort and 
It is, perhaps, to this trait in their character that the 


quary’s search. 


money. 
absence of funerary inscriptions is to be traced. . . 
When we come, now, to speak of the religious architecture of the 
Pheenicians, the data are scanty enough. 
; o : : 
1 History of Art im Phenicia and its Dependencies. From the French of George 
Perrot and Charles Chipiez. Translated and edited by Walter Armstrong. in 
two volumes, illustrated. London, Chapman & Hall, Limited. New York, A. 
C. Armstrong & Son, 1885, Continued from No. 538, page 184. 


| elevation. 


The earliest religion of the tribes which peopled Syria was fetisch- 
ism — their earliest devotion was paid to natural phenomena. The 
most ancient sanctuaries seem to have been not temples at all, but 
mere altars, standing probably in groves, on the top of some natural 
“ The only temple which still exists on the soil of Phe- 
nicia is nothing more than the reduction of an Egyptian shrine 
adapted to the soil and the habits of its new country.” It stands at 
Amrit, and is a small rectangular cella, open on one side, and 
placed on a high plinth formed of the living rock. A single stone 
forms each of the three sides, and another, hollowed into a flat arch, 
the roof. This roof projects in front, and was probably supported 
by metal columns. The structure was surrounded by a platform or 
court-yard, levelled out of the rock; and, beyond, the rock remains to 
form an-encircling wall, which is now some seventeen feet high in its 
highest portions, and was doubtless brought to a uniform elevation 
by the addition of hewn stones where necessary. ‘Traces of pillars 
have been found at the four corners of this enclosure some twelve 
feet within the wall, and traces for the support of beams in the wall 
itself; so an interior roofed gallery, resting on intermediate shafts of 
wood or metal, was formerly, without doubt, an important feature of 
the whole. The details of the shrine itself are of a modified Egyp- 
tian character. No other temple-arrangement of this sort has been 
found in Pheenicia — nothing else at all, indeed, save two small mono- 
lithie shrines discovered by M. Renan, not far from Amrit in a 
laurel grove. Both are now broken in pieces, but a careful restora- 
tion is shown in the accompanying illustration. ‘They faced one 
another, as the plan shows, but of the other features of the arrange- 
ment nothing survives. 

Very little is known of the internal arrangement and furnishing 
of the temnle in Pheenicia proper. A mutilated inscription on the 

—_ stéle of Jehaw- 

Melek, king of 
Bylos, tells us, 
however, that in 
a temple which he 
ba@ilt or restored 
there was a bronze 
altar (either in the 
temple itself or in 
its precincts); that 
gold was largely 
employed in the 
decoration of the 
building; and that 
it had a portico 
and columns. Vo- 
tive offerings in 
che shape of stéles 
or figures seem to 
have been custom- 
ary. Forexample, 
zthe many figures 
found in Cypriote 
sanctuaries, once 
supposed to be fig- 
ures of deities or 
-portraits of suc- 
=Svessive priests and 
os — = ——_——p riestesses, are 
now recognized as 

nominal portraits 
of those who came to pay their devotions and their vows to the gods, 










Plan of the Two Tabernacles at Ain-el-Hayat. From Renan. 


Monolithic Tabernacle at Ain-el-Hayat. From Renan 


| or, as M. Renan puts it, mementos of the bargain struck with the god 


— reminders, lest he should forget his part of the agreement. 

The temples of Cyprus, as M. Perrot remarks, are thrice-famous 
through the words of ancient writers; but many as have been the 
explorations of recent years, our knowledge of them is very unsatis- 
factory. Again, we are warned not to trust Cesnola too implic- 
itly, nor, on the other hand, to give too implicit credence to those 
whose’ testimony is opposed to his. And, again, I am obliged to 
pass over his arguments as too long and complicated for these pages. 

The islands of Malta and of Gozo contain some most interesting 
remains. They are temples undoubtedly, and just as undoubtedly 
Pheenician. “We find in them none of the features which distin- 
guish the religious buildings raised by the Greeks and Romans.” 
The so-called “ Giganteia” of Gozo —long attributed by the natives 
to nameless mythical or even superhuman hands — comprises 
two temples close together, but without any direct communication 
between. ‘ Their doorways face westward and open on a long hall 
which binds them to each other, forming a facade for both. ‘The 
axes of the two are parallel, and their plans are almost identical, 
but their dimensions are by no means the same. . . . Each consists 


| of two halls communicating by a narrow passage; their shape is an 


| elongated ellipse. 


In line with the outer door and the passage, the 
building ends in each case in a small apse or hemicycle, the floor of 
which is raised slightly above that of the chamber from which it 
opens. Each side of each chamber is finished with a similar apse, 
having a similar dais, giving to the whole a certain resemblance to 
the choir and side chapels of a modern Roman Catholic Chureh. . . . 
The right-hand apse in the first hall (of the larger temple) was 
reached by a flight of semi-circular steps projecting out into the body 
of the chamber. . . . It was here that the most unmistakable traces 
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of the ancient worship —a worship in which the divinity was repre- 
sented by the same emblem as at Byblos and Paphos — were found. 
The symbolic cone had been overturned, but its site was easy to 
recognize. . . . The whole building is four hundred and forty feet 
in circumference, and eighty-eight feet in greatest length, internal 
measurement. ... There is no sign of any kind of roof. The sacred 
emblem alone seems to have been protected from the weather... . 
In the right-hand apse of the second chamber there is a basin cut 
in the rock which forms the floor; it was used, no doubt, for ablu- 


| 


tions. [Similar basins occur in many other remains of Pheenician | 


” 


temples, and suggest the “brazen sea” at Jerusalem.] In front 
of the apse in the first hall the stones are covered with an elaborate 
decoration of spirals and of bosses. . . . On one block a snake or 
an eel-shaped fish is chiselled.” ‘The second temple is smaller and 
simpler, but similar in plan. At Malta, in the temple called Hagiar- 
Kim, we have an analogous, but less regular plan; again, with 
numerous apse-like projections. 


The masonry in both islands shows | 


the Pheenician characteristics which have already been described — | 


the preference for huge units and for cutting whole features, col- 
umns and doorways, for example, out of a single block. 


In Sicily the Pheenician temples have left no such distinct traces ( 


of their former shape; and “in Carthaginian Africa no temples 
earlier than the Roman conquest have been found, but various signs 
prove that it possessed buildings whose decorations had certain fea- 
tures in common with those in other parts of Greater Pheenicia.” 
‘The capital from Djezza, here reproduced, is doubtless late in date, 
as the general features of the design are classic. But, alike in 
execution and in proportion, it is characteristically Pheenician. 

Carthage herself was, as we all know, twice taken by the Romans, 
and by them deliberately destroyed and rebuilt. No temple earlier 
than the time of Scipio survives, and even the early site can be fixed 
upon but in a single instance. 


Thus, says M. Perrot, our materials for reconstructing the Pheeni- | 


cian temple are scanty enough. * At Malta and Gozo, where the 
remains are clear, we are in presence of buildings of the second or 
third class, which cannot be taken as worthy representatives of the 
national architecture.” 
further light “when the ruins are systematically explored.” But 
meanwhile, “in spite of the scantiness of our data, the individuality 
of the Pheenician, or rather of the Semitic temple, stands out with 


sufficient distinctness to allow the historian to grasp its salient fea- | 


tures. It is distinguished from the most familiar of our types, that 
of Greece and Rome, by one capital difference; it attaches much 
less importance to the ced/a, the chamber in which the image or sym- 
bol of the god is placed. It consists of a great court, or open-air 
hall, in the centre of which, or at one extremity, rises a tabernacle or 
pavilion, with the emblem of divine power beneath its shelter. In 
Greece the attention of the architect was concentrated on the cella, 
the home of the god, the dwelling-place of his often colossal statue ; 
in Pheenicia the symbol was of no great size. The grandiose feature 
of the Semitic temple was the peribole — the court-yard with its con- 
tinuous portico, which in some cases included a fine order and a rich 
scheme of decoration.” It is needless to mark the analogy between 
such a plan and that of the temple at Jerusalem, as described in the 
ible. And our authors note its survival in the more modern tem- 
ples of the Semitic race —in the old mosques of Cairo, for example, 
and the Caaba at Mecca. “The primitive form of worship of these 
people was the courban, or sacrifice offered on a high place, which is 
still practised near Mecca on the occasion of the great pilgrimage. 
At first, their temple was no more than a clearing of levelled earth 
at the top of a hill, where the altar of sacrifice was raised within a 
belt of trees. As civilization advanced, and the religious notions of 
the people became more complex, the Pheenicians borrowed from 
the Egyptians the idea of a tabernacle in which to lodge their fetish. 
... hus far the Pheenician temple is founded upon that of Egypt, 
but it seems never to have been a servile copy. It was not hidden, 
like the great buildings at Luxor and Karnak, behind a huge wall; 
it had no labyrinth of dimly-lighted chambers lying between the 
sanctuary and the outer air. Perhaps through want of skill rather 
than want of inclination, Phoenicia substituted wide courts for the 
hypostyle halls of the Pharaohs.” 

“In spite of its simplicity, the Semitic type of temple had a gran- 
deur and nobility of its own. . .. It was the first type to meet the 
pioneers of Greek civilization. . . . The Greeks began by borrow- 
ing from it, and even when, by their own genius, they had created 
an entirely new system of religious architecture, their buildings still 
preserved some traces of these carly lessons. We may thus explain 
a peculiarity of Classic architecture which has hardly received all 
the attention which it deserves. ‘The peribole is much more impor- 
tant in the Greek temples of Asia than in those of Europe. It is 
only in Asiatic temples, like those of Magnesia and Ephesus, of 
Miletus and Samos, that we meet with these vast and richly-deco- 
rated quadrangles. . . . Whether the Ionians were directly inspired 
by the Oriental type, or whether they took possession of temples 
built by their predecessors on the coast (as they are supposed to 
have done at Ephesus), is of slight importance. The great thing to 
remember is, that in certain temples belonging to this country signs 
of Semitic influence are to be traced even at the height of the Classic 
period. And the likeness was not only in the arrangement of the 
building. The Ephesian Artemis was the sister of the Pheenician 
Astarte; she was, in fact, the same nature-goddess under another 
name. The two conceptions being almost identical, is it surprising 


From Cyprus we may, perhaps, look for | 


that the rites had much in common, and that a similar community 
may be traced in the buildings in which those rites were performed ?” 
From classic texts, rather than from actual relics, we may gain an 
idea of how the comparative inferiority of the Phceenician temple, as 
contrasted architecturally with that of Egypt or of Greece, was 
redeemed by a wealth of decoration and movable adornment. But 
my chapter is already too long, and nothing has as yet been said of 
those utilitarian works which are the most striking monument of the 
Pheenician architect. M. G. vAN RENSSELAER. 














[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 


THE UNION LEAGUE CLUB-HOUSE, NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. 


PEABODY & STEARNS, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 
{Gelatine Print, issued only with the Imperial and Gelatine Editions. } 


T will be interesting, we think, to turn from this print to the repro- 
duction of the architect’s successful design which we published on 
September 20, 1879. The present view was taken on the day when 

all New York, or at least the Gallic element, was celebrating the 
arrival of Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty. The regents of the club 
apparently desired to signify their own good will by hoisting the 
French tricolor, but the janitor blundered by flying it beneath the 
stars and stripes as is shown in the print. pox 


THE ASPHALTUM LAKE, TRINIDAD. 


It is rather curious how things dovetail together sometimes : hap- 
pening to be in a lawyer’s oflice the other day, the conversation 
turned on the varied information which his regular practice often 
compelled a lawyer to acquire; in evidence of this he produced the 
photograph from which our reproduction is made, with the explana- 
tion that business had recently called him to Trinidad to consult 
about a certain asphaltum mine, and as a souvenir of his visit he had 
had the view taken. We thought at the time that our readers micht 
like to see what an asphaltum mine looked like, and made a mental note 
for future use. Very few days after this we came upon the account 
in the New York Times of a similar visit to this mysterious and seem- 
ingly inexhaustible provision of nature, and at once saw the chance 
of putting two and twotogether. As both picture and narrative have 
a picturesque as well as practical value, we trust that others will be 
pleased that the coincidence occurred. 


ST. JEAN DES VIGNES, SOISSONS, FRANCE. 


Or this ruin, the Abbey church, once dedicated to St. Jean des 
Vignes, Mr. J. F. Hunnewell says in his “ Historical Monuments of 
France,” “the massive front of which, with two great towers that 
bear high open spires, is nearly all of the monastery spared by the 
destroyers during the first revolution. The townspeople then suc- 
ceeded in preserving the grand fragment, still the most imposing 
object in Soissons. It is now kept in good repair, and parts, indeed, 
have been restored. The lower portions are light brown ; the spires 
and upper parts have grown gray by long exposure. The two towers 
are of the thirteenth century: the spires were added afterwards. 
The style is early Pointed; the design is regular up to the base of a 
great central gable. ‘There are three large portals; as is usual, all 
is boldly decorated. In the centre of the front, above the middle 
door, there is, much in the English manner, a great Pointed window 
broad and high, from which the tracery has been broken. The 
southwestern tower and spire are lower and more simple than the 
northern. ‘The latter can be ascended by a stone stair.” 


A FIREPLACE IN AN ENGRAVER’S STUDIO. 
BY ROCHEBRUNE. 


AFTER AN ETCHING 
[From the Moniteur des Architectes.] 


COTTAGE FOR MRS. J. W. JOHNSON, GERMANTOWN, PA, MR. LIN-— 


LEY JOHNSON, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STORE AND APARTMENT-HOUSE FOR MRS. ANNA B. PECK, CHI- 


CAGO, ILL. MR. JOHN ADDISON, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO, ILI 
BRIDGE OF CE.” 


“THE JOURNEY TO THE — “THE CONCLUSION 


OF PEACE,” AFTER ENGRAVINGS OF THE OIL PAINTINGS BY 


PETER PAUL RUBENS, NOW IN THE LOUVRE, 


See article on “ Mural Painting ” elsewhere in this issue. 
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TRINIDAD’S LAKE OF PITCH. 
DOUBT whether many people know that 
a large share of the asphalt pavements 
they walk over is made from pitch 
brought from a natural pitch lake on the 
island of Trinidad. This lake is only a 
short distance from the sea, and the pitch 
oozes out of it and runs down the hill, 
and forms great pitch reefs that look like 


reefs has been almost cut away, and the 
pitch carried off in vessels that came from 

New York, whither it was taken to be made 
MayK in theVeytibrie into pavements. In writing a description of 
of the Grand Opera. Houe this black lake, I must begin honestly by 
> saying that I did not see it. It is some dis- 


TAr//s 





low black rocks. One of the largest of these | 


tance down the coast, and then some dis- | 





where it cools off and hardens into reefs. The lake is about one 
bundred and fifty feet higher than the sea level. The farther up th 
hill I went the more pitchy everything became. I soon reached a 
broad plain of pitch where the vegetation was very scant. The 


ground looked almost as if it had been paved with asphalt. But the- 


lake is not visible from this plain, being farther up the hill. It was 
hard and hot work climbing the hill under the burning sun, step- 
ping occasionally into a soft spot where the pitch stuck to my shoes, 
and very often going over my shoe-tops in dirty water, for the ruts 
in the road, after filling with water, are covered with the brown 
pitch dust, and it is almost impossible to see them. But when | did 
get to the top of the hill and had a view of the lake I was paid for 
al) the trouble. It was not in a hollow like a lake of water, as [| 
expec.ed to find it, but at the top of an elevated place. On two sides 
the surrounding land is higher than the lake and on the other two 
sides it is lower. It was more of a sight than I had any idea of find- 
ing. I éxpectec to see the lake covered to some depth with earth, 
so that they would have to mine out the pitch. But it was not. It 





tance inland, and a visit to it re- 
quires at least two days. My 
time in Trinidad was too short 
to permit me to make this trip, 
but I did the next best thing, 
and learned all the facts about 
the lake that I could from a gen- 
tleman who is thoroughly famil- 
tar with it. 

“ It is just what its name im- 
plies, a lake of real pitch,” said 
my informant. “It covers ninety- 
nine acres.” 

* The easiest way to reach it,” 
he went on, “is to take a sail- 
boat and go down the coast south- 
ward about thirty - five miles. 
Then, you land at the pitch 
yoint, La Brea. The first time 
| went there (and it is just the 
same now), I found the beach 
black with pitch. The wind 
nearly always blows off-shore at 
that point, and carries with ita 
smell of asphalt. Instead of the 
usual pebbles of stone, the peb- 
bles on the beach were little balls 
of pitch. There were pools of 
water inclosed between the walls 
of hardened pitch. The soil, 
when we left the beach, was about 
half piteh and half rich earth, 
and the pitch oozes out in little 
half-liquid streams. The hot sun 
of this climate keeps it always 
soft and it is never still. In the 
heat of the day, from expansion, 
it spreads; the cooler night caus- 
es it to contract again, so it is 
always in motion. There were 
the remains of some cottages 
there that had sunk so far in one 
place and another that they 
had dropped to pieces. A house 
built of any heavy material like 
stone or brick would not stand 
there at all, so they are all made, 
of course, of wood, and put to- 
gether so that they will stand 
the strain if one end happens to 
sink a foot or two. It is not, 
as you may imagine, an encour- 
aging place to build a nice house 
—and there are no nice ones 
there. But the soil is as rich as 
any you would want to see, and 
between the lake and the sea, 
where it is about half pitch and 
half clay, everything grows lux- 
uriantly. Plants do not grow 
actually in the pitch, but where- 
ver there is a little soil, the pitch 
does not seem to hurt them at all. 
La Brea is a great place for 
pineapples, and they grow there 
larger and sweeter than any 
place else I know of. 

“T could have got a clumsy cart at La Brea,” he continued, “ but 
preferred to walk, as it is only a short distance, and by walking I 
saved myself a hard jolting and had a better chance to see the 
country. There was a fairly good road up to the lake, made of the 
pitch, which has been put there for the convenience of the ox-carts 
that carry pitch down to the coast. But this has to be renewed often, 
for the pitch gradually works itself down the hil] and into the water, 
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| ous masses of pitch become one cannot be seen. 
| goes down they are two, though pressed close to each other.” 


| face of the lake than I could give you. 


was a perfectly black and bare 
pool of partly hardened pitch 
that glared in my eyes as the sun 
shone upon it. ‘There was a 
number of islands, I should 
think about fifty feet across, scat- 
tered about the centre of it — 
islands of earth with vegetation 
on them. On the opposite side 
a fine growth of palm trees.” 

“Did you walk out on the 
lake ?” 

“Yes. I was a little shaky 
about it at first, for it looked as 
if it might stick me fast. I was 
alone, and if I got stuck there was 
nobody to pull me out. I tried it 
gently at first, and, finding it 
would hold me, ventured to walk 
out. I had not gone far before 
I came to a long, narrow pool of 
clear water, with some small fish 
swimming in it. Somebody had 
left a plank lying here (for I 
was following the dim outline of 
a path over the lake), and I 
made a bridge of the plank, 
crossed over the pool, and went 
on. But before [ went far I 
came to another pool. ‘There 
was no plank there so I sprang 
over it, and shortly afterward 
came to a third pool. ‘The lake 
was seamed with little streamlets 
of clear water. I jumped over 
the third one and saw more 
pools all about me. I can hardly 
describe just how they were, but 
Kingsley gives a good descrip- 
tion of the lake, and tells how 
these pools intersect each other. 
I have his ‘At Last’ in the 
house; let me get it and read 
you what he says about the 
streams of water.” 

When my informant returned 
he read me this from Mr. Kings- 
ley’s book : 

“Conceive a crowd of mush- 
rooms, of all shapes, from ten to 
fifty feet across, close together, 
side by side, their tops being 
kept at exactly the same level, 
their rounded rims pressed tight 
against each other; then con- 
ceive water poured on them so 
as to fill the parting seams, and 
in the wet season, during which 
we visited it, to overflow the tops 
somewhat. Thus would each 
mushroom represent, tolerably 
well, one of the innumerable, 
flat, asphalt bosses which seem 
to have sprung up each from a 
separate centre, while the part- 
ing seams would be of much the 
same shape as those in the as- 
phalt, broad and shallow atop, and rolling downward in a smootli curve 
till they are at the bottom mere cracks fromr two to ten feet deep. 
Whether these cracks actually close up below, and the two contigu- 
As far as the eye 
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itch do look just like mushrooms, and the spaces between them are 
filled with clear water; not only in the wet season, as Mr. Kingsley 
savs, but all the time, as I have since learned. In the wet season 
the water is higher, but the cracks between the circles are never 
entirely dry. 1 call them circles for convenience, but they are in 
almost every conceivable shape. One of the most curious things 
about the lake is the fact that many detached pieces of wood seem 
to be floating in it. They come up from the pitch at places far 
removed from any trees, pieces generally about the size of a cord- 
wood stick, four or five feet long, and sometimes five or six inches 
in diameter. 
or two sticking out, so that they look just like stumps of trees that 
have been burned down. They look all the more like burned stumps, 
because, in coming through the pitch, some of it sticks to the end 
and blackens it. I had heard before I visited the lake, that pieces 
of wood were frequently found in it partially turned into pitch.” 

“ What do you mean by ‘ partially turned into pitch?’ How does 
a piece of wood look (if you have seen any) when it is in the transi- 
tion state?” 

“[ have since seen a large number of such pieces; indeed, I 
found one or two on my first visit. The sticks look very much like 
a piece of badly-charred timber, where part is wood and part char- 
coal. Only, in this case, the charred part is softer than charcoal, 
and may easily be impressed by the fingers. However, as I was 
saying, | made my way, sometimes by the use of more planks that I 
found, sometimes by jumping, to the islands in the centre of the lake. 
There were no high trees on them, but a great many low shrubs. It 
is not worth the trouble of going out to the islands, and I would not 
tire my muscles with leaping over the water-pcols again, but of 
course I wanted to see them on my first visit. ‘Their soil is very 
much like that between the lake and the coast— part pitch, part 
clay. 
tion, number and size, but I have visited the lake a number of 
times since, and have never been able to see any alteration in them. 
If they change at all, it must be very slowly. ‘They had told me at 
La Brea that beyond the islands was a spot where the pitch was soft 
and still oozing up from beneath. ‘They said I would know it by 
the white and yellow sulphur, which there is very abundant. They 
might have added that | would know it by the smell. You might 
take a dozen asphalt pavements and melt them all down in a close 
room, and you would have something like it. I rather like the 
smell of an asphalt pavement, but this was too strong, and almost 
made me sick. ‘The water between the circles of pitch was a dirty 
yellow, with sulphur foam; and from both pitch and water bubbles 
of gas were constantly rising, which smelled very bad. The pitch 
here was soft. Wherever | stepped, I left the impression of my 
shoes. It was about like an asphalt pavement on a very hot day. 
Some of the workmen engaged in getting out pitch have since told 
me that they have stood in one spot there till they were ankle-deep 
for an experiment; but that would be dangerous to try without some 
one at hand to give assistance in case of getting in too far, so I did 
not try it. Old accounts of the lake say that a man, by standing in 
one place for some time will, with his weight, make a circular depres- 
sion, like a great basin, several feet in diameter. But that is not so 
Perhaps the pitch has hardened since those accounts were 
written. I saw, however, the fresh pitch coming out between the 
circles in considerable quantities. I had been told that I could put 
my hands into this fresh pitch without any of it sticking to them, and 
I found that this was true. I washed my hands in it, and they 
came out with nothing but the muddy water on them. I think, how- 
ever, that it was on account of the mud and water that the pitch did 
not stick. All the fresh pitch comes up through the crevices that 
have mud and water in them, and, before the hands can reach the 
pitch, they are wet with the mud and water. If some of the pitch 
were taken out, I think it would stick to the hands like any other. 
The quantity of soil mixed with it undoubtedly injures its sticking 
properties, just as it depreciates its commercial value. If the pitch 
were chemically pure, without any earth mixed with it, I think I 
should be living just now in the best house in the city.” 

“Were any of the pitch circles movable? Could you make them 
vibrate ?” 

“Some of the smaller ones. I found several that looked, as Mr. 
Kingsley describes, just like mushrooms. They were spread out 
wide at the top, but supported by a thin stem not more than a foot in 
diameter. This gave them, when closely examined, very much the 
appearance of a small stand with a single central support. The 
tops of some of these were as much as four or five feet in diameter. 
I stood on several of them and found that they sustained my weight 
(nearly two hundred pounds) without difficulty, and that I could 
rock it from side to side. I tried the experiment I had often read 
of — breaking off a bit from the edge and dropping it into the water. 
It sank immediately, showing, of course, that the pitch does not float 
up from beneath on the water, but that it is forced up by some press- 
ure. I can tell you pretty exactly what proportion of earth there is 
in the pitch, for it has cost me a good deal of money to find it out. It 
varies in different places between twenty and thirty per cent, 
and will average about twenty-five per cent. That does not impair 
its value for making asphalt pavements, in which earth and sand are 
always mixed with the pitch, except in increasing the cost of trans- 
portation, which is considerable for such long distances. What is 
taken out nearly all goes to New York or to Paris. It was thought 
at one time that the pitch reefs under water would be free from earth 
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It is said that these islands shift about, changing their posi- | 








clean, sharp sand. 


from the constant washing of the waves; but it was found to be just 
the same as that in the lake, for the cool water hardened it almost 
immediately and prevented the earth from escaping. It has to be 
purified before it can be used for calking the seams of ships and 
such purposes, I brought away some samples of the pitch with me, 
both hard and soft, taken from various parts of the lake, and sent 
them to New York to be analyzed. Afterward, being satisfied with 
the result, I sent several cargoes of it up, and always managed at 
least to get my money back. But, as a speculation, I do not think it 
offers very dazzling inducements. I regard the lake as one of the 
greatest natural curiosities I ever saw. Now I have given you an 
account of my first impressions of the lake, and I have not seen 
anything since to change them. My later experiences with it have 
been chiefly of a business kind. In going back I deserted the lake 
and skirted its shore, where the walking was easier.” 

“Has any one ever been caught and engulfed in the pitch?” 

“There are stories of that kind, but I have not been able to 
authenticate any ofthem. The negroes in the neighborhood are afraid 
of the lake — have a superstitious dread of it. So have the Indians. 
There is a legend among the latter that the land now covered by 
the lake was once well-tilled ground, but that the people living on it 
offended some of their guardian spirits, so their houses sank in a 
night and the site was covered with this pitch. They still have 
stories of people sinking in it, but I think they are no more prob- 
able than the legend. The nearest I could get to authenticating 
any of them was, that a colored man started out from La Brea one 
night to visit a neighbor, his route taking him across the lake, and 
that he never returned, and was supposed to have sunk in the pitch.” 
— W. Drysdale, in the New York Times. 
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adopted for rendering 
shee buildings stable, and 
securing good founda- 
tions. * This question 
of foundations is per- 
haps the most essential 
of any with which 
persons connected 
with buildings have to 
deal, for if the foun- 
dation be faulty, the 
superstructure, even if 
it should stand, will 
certainly suffer. It 
will be totally useless 
for the architect to 
design, or for the deft 
fingers of the mason 
to elaborate the most 
delicate window-trac- 
ery, the most graceful 
piers and columns, the 
most stately towers 
and domes; or for the 
artist to enrich these 
creations with the 
most brilliant efforts 
of his genius, unless 
the edifice be founded so that no cracks or settlements occur to 
deface the decorations. In some localities, as, for instance, where 
rock crops up close to the surface, a natural foundation is vbtainable 
which cannot be improved upon, but in the majority of cases, and 
especially in London and its neighborhood, it is almost impossible to 
find a good natural foundation without digging to a depth that is 
practically out of the question on the ground of expense. Hence, 
it is necessary to form artificial foundations, and the material princi- 
pally used for these is concrete. 

Although the use of concrete as a building material is of compar- 
atively recent date in this country, it was known and extensively 
used by many of the nations of antiquity. There is ground for 
thinking that the Greeks were not unacquainted with its use, espec- 
ially in the Italian colonies of Magna Grecia, and, as far distant as 
Mexico, in many of those curious pyramidal buildings which are the 
remains of an unknown civilization, concrete foundations have been 
discovered. But when we come to those grand old builders, the 
Romans, who were, par excellence, the scientific constructors and 
engineers of ancient times, we find that they used concrete to an 
extent with which nothing that has as yet been done in modern times 
can compare. One reason for this was that the Romans found ready 
to their hand the best natural materials that exist in the whole world 
for making good concretes, viz., the Travertine limestone, the pozzo- 
lana, which is a fine sandy earth of volcanic origin, and a beautiful, 
The use of concrete by the Romans dates back 
as far as the time of the kings (i. e., anterior to 509 B. c.), and no 
less than five kinds of concrete walls are described by Mr. Middleton, 
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who has recently devoted a great deal of careful attention to the 
methods of construction of the Romans. In addition to using con- 
crete for foundations they used it without any facing for walls, which 
were constructed very nearly as described in Mr. Tall’s or Mr. 
Drake’s patents which were taken out a few years ago. Wooden 
posts were fixed in the ground about three feet apart, and boards 
were nailed horizontally to the posts, and then the intermediate space 
was filled in with concrete in a semi-fluid state, and, as soon as this 
had set, the boards were moved one stage higher. Thus the con- 
crete formed one perfectly solid mass, and some of these early 
Roman walls are so solid and hard still that quite recently it has 
been found necessary to destroy them with dynamite in the course of 
improvements that have been made. Even when the Roman walls 
appear to be of brick or marble this is in every case a mere facing 
or veneer, and the core of the wall is of concrete. They also largely 
used this material in constructing very extensive vaults supporting 
upper floors, staircases, ranges of seats, etc. Concrete also formed 
the basis of all the Roman roads, and in the early examples the 
blocks of stone laid on the concrete were much more closely jointed 
than was the case afterwards. There can be no doubt that the last- 
ing nature of the Roman concrete was due, in addition to the excel- 
lence of materials, to the careful way in which it was made, and I 
shall have to refer again to the method of making concrete adopted 
by the Romans. The French have been very great users of con- 
crete, or beton, as it is there called, since the year 1820, and the 
material has been used in enormous blocks in docks at Toulon, Mar- 
seilles and other places, and in the construction of the mole at 
Algiers and the breakwater at Cherbourg. In this country concrete 
was employed in very early times, as, for instance, in the foundations 
of Westminster Abbey and in the older portions of the substructure 
of St. Paul’s; but its use died out, and for a long while the only 
method adopted for making stable artificial foundations in bad soils 
was pile-driving. Although Mr. Semple, of Dublin, in 1876, sug- 
gested the use of a mixture of sand, gravel, and quick-lime for 
structural purposes, it was not till the beginning of this century that 
concrete was recognized as a building material. Colonel Pasley says 
that the first use of concrete for foundations was by Mr. Smirke at 
the Millbank Penitentiary in 1817, and there is a story that the dis- 
covery, or rather rediscovery, of the fact that lime would combine 
with gravel and form a sort of artificial stone, was a pure accident, 
owing to the upsetting of a barge-load of lime during the erection of 
Waterloo Bridge, when it was found that the loose gravelly bed of 
the river had been rendered hard and compact by the action of the 
lime. 

Now, what is concrete? It may be defined as an artificial stone, 
composed of a mixture of hard materials, such as ballast, flints, 
stone-chippings, broken bricks, pottery, or iron slag, called the 
“aggregate,” and a cementitious material called the “ matrix,” 
thoroughly combined together with a sufficient quantity of water. 
The value of the concrete depends almost entirely upon the quality 
cf the cementitious material, whether lime or cement, and as it is 
most important that you should clearly understand the difference in 
the properties of various kinds of lime, 1 must make a short digres- 
sion here in order to describe them. 

You are, of course, all aware that lime is produced by burning 
limestone, and upon the constituents of the limestone depends the 
quality of the lime. First, there are the rich limes produced from 
stones which are perfectly pure carbonate of lime, such as the upper 
and middle chalk formations and white statuary marble. Lime made 
from these stones is commonly called chalk lime, and is much used 
for mortar and concrete in country districts where chalk is plentiful. 
This lime when mixed with water commences to slack, as it is called, 
i. é., it swells, hisses, gives off hot vapor, and falls into powder, and 
if it be then mixed with water it will always remain of the same con- 
sistency and never harden at all; and as it is soluble in fresh water, 
mortar made of chalk lime should never be used for external work, 
as the action of the weather will soon render the joints quite soft; 
and any one who has been present during the pulling down of build- 
ings, the mortar of which was composed of chalk lime, will have 
noticed how easily the bricks are separated, and what a large amount 
of dust comes from the demolition. Then come the poor limes made 
from the argillaceous or clayey limestones, which contain, in addition 
to the carbonate of lime, various foreign substances, chiefly silica 
and alumina, and often a small quantity of oxide of iron. ‘The ex- 
istence of a small quantity of these foreign substances— as in the 
Dorking, Halling, and Merstham limestones — causes the lime made 
from them to show much less violent action when slacked, and ena- 
bles it to set after slacking, but not under water. Next come the 
blue lias limestones, which contain a greater quantity of silica and 
alumina, and produce what are called hydraulic limes, which will set 
and continue to harden under water; and after these come the so- 
called natural-cement stones found in the London clay formations at 
Harwich, Sheppy, and the Isle of Wight, or imports of Yorkshire 
in the clays of the oolitic series. These contain even more silica 
and alumina, and from them used to be manufactured the Medina 
and Roman cements, which had the power of hardening under water 
very quickly. ‘These cements enjoyed a high reputation for many 
years, but they are now almost entirely superseded by the artificial 
cements of which Portland is a type. You may take it roughly that 
rich limes contain over ninety per cent of carbonate of lime; gray- 
stone limes, such as Dorking, about eighty per cent; blue lias from 
sixty-six to seventy per cent; and cements forty to fifty per cent. 











When it was a well-ascertained fact that for building purposes lime 
obtained from the limestones containing a considerable proportion of 
argillaceous earth was the best, the idea began to gain ground that 
an artificial cement could be manufactured by mixing chalk with 
various kinds of clay, and calcining the mixture. The first patent 
ever granted for the manufacture of an artificial cement of this kind 
—called Portland cement from its resemblance when set to Portland 
stone — was taken out bya Mr. Aspden, in 1824 (who describes him- 
self as of Leeds in the county of York, bricklayer), but the manu- 
facture was not placed on a really scientific basis till Colonel Pasley 
carried out his elaborate series of experiments during the years 1826 
to 1836. As so often bappens with scientific discoveries, it appears 
to have been by pure accident that he discovered, after many failures, 
the superlatively good qualities of the alluvial clay or mud of the 
lower basins of the Thames and the Medway; this clay, which has 
been deposited in the tidal waters of these rivers, containing exactly 
the right proportions of silica and alumina for combining with the 
chalk. It would take too long to describe in detail the manufacture 
of Portland cement, but briefly it is this: the chalk and clay, in the 
proportion, as a rule, of about seventy per cent of the former to 
thirty per cent of the latter — though these proportions vary with 
the nature of the chalk — are ground under rollers and intimately 
mixed together with a great quantity of water until the mixture is of 
the consistency of thin paste, which is allowed to settle. The water is 
drawn off, and the residue is left to dry. This is then cut out in lumps 
and taken to the kilns, when it is burned at a high temperature, and it 
is very important that the whole of the mixture should be thoroughly 
burned. The effect of the burning is to drive off all the carbonic acid 
gas, and to leave the mixture in the form of clinkers. These are then 
carefully ground to a powder under millstones to such a degree of 
fineness that it will all pass through the meshes of a sieve having six 
hundred and twenty-five holes to the square inch. The weight of the 
ground cement should be as nearly as possible one hundred weiglit 
per striked bushel, and the specific gravity 3.00. The essential dif- 
ference between lime and cement is that lime slacks with the addition 
of water, while cement does not. Lime powder after slacking will 
not set if mixed up with water, unless sand be added to it, while 
cement will set at once, and equally well in the water and the air. 
The property of setting quickly, and setting under water makes 
Portland cement of the greatest value, and its use for concrete is 
extending every day. 

Now with regard to the aggregate. This may consist of ballast, 
stone chippings, broken bricks, ete., but the latter should never 
form the whole substance of the aggregate, and care should be taken 
that the pieces are not too large. In the case of ballast, it is most 
important that it should be clean and free from any admixture of 
loam or earthy substance. And there is one other point to be 
remembered, which is, that the concrete will be much stronger for 
the admixture of a small quantity of sharp sand, which will fill up 
the interstices between the pebbles, etc., and will make a much more 
solid mass of the whole. 

Having thus described the materials of which concrete is com- 
posed, I now come to the mixing process, and this is a matter which 
is far too often neglected. We all know the good old rule-of-thumb 
way in which ordinary builders’ laborers mix up the concrete : a heap 
of ballast and broken bricks is piled up, a certain, or rather very 
uncertain, quantity of lime is poured out on it from a sack, the water 
is added according to the discretion of the mixer, and the mass is 
quickly turned over, and wheeled and shot into the trench, and a 
very superficial examination is often sufficient to show numerous 
nodules of unslacked lime after it has been thrown in. Now this is 
a most unscientific and improper way of preparing concrete: the 
great essential is that the lime should all be perfectly slacked during 
the mixing of the concrete before it is thrown into the trench, and 
that exact proportions should be maintained. 

For ordinary foundation purposes, if what is called stone lime be 
used, two measures should be prepared, the cubical contents of the 
one being four times that of the other. The large measure should 
be filled with ordinary ballast, and turned out on a boarded plat- 
form; to this should be added a small measure full of sand, and then 
a small measure full of lime: this will give the proportion of five 
parts ballast and sand and one of lime, and if this be well mixed and 
turned over after the water is added, which should be done gradu- 
ally and in small quantities, it will make a very good concrete for 
ordinary purposes. If the ballast and sand, before the admixture of 
the lime, amount to a cubic yard, it will be found that about thirty 
gallons of water will be required to mix it thoroughly. This mix- 
ture should be then wheeled and thrown into the trenches — not 
from a great height, as used to be considered essential, for, if so, the 
heavier particles tend to fall to the bottom first, and the mixture will 
not be so well amalgamated — levelled and rammed. ‘The French 
method of making concrete, or béton, which is almost exactly the same 
as that adopted by the old Romans, is undoubtedly superior to ours. 
They invariably mix up the lime and sand to form good mortar /irst, 
and then mix in the pebbles with it. A heap of good stiff mortar is 
first prepared with a moderately hydraulic lime and sharp sand; a 
barrowful of pebbles, which have been washed, is then spread out 
on a platform; over it is spread a barrowful of mortar, then a second 

barrowful of stones, and then another of mortar, aad the whole is 
turned over with spades and dragged backwards and forwards with 
rakes till the pebbles have become thoroughly enveloped in the mor- 
tar, and the whole mass is then thrown into the trenches. An extra 
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precaution against deterioration ‘of the concrete by contact with 
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loamy earth is adopted in the best work by covering the bottom of | 


the trench with another layer of sharp sand. The washing of the 
ballast is an excellent thing, as it tends to clear it from any earthy 
particles that may have become mixed with it. There can be no 
doubt that this is a far more scientific method of making concrete 
than the former; if the mortar is well made, you get the pebbles 
more thoroughly amalgamated, and you ensure that the lime shall be 
thoroughly slacked before the concrete is spread ; but it is also more 
expensive, and I should not consider it necessary to use this method 
in ordinary cases. But where the soil is very wet, or in any case 
where the stability of the foundation is of very great importance, | 
should always recommend the use of cement concrete. With ordi- 
nary care in mixing this, supposing the materials are of good quality, 
you know you can rely upon its setting quickly and forming a per- 
fectly solid foundation, and you need be under no apprehension of 
having it spoiled by the inroad of water. The cost is more than that 
of lime concrete, but not so much more as the difference in cost of 
lime and cement, because you can use less cement proportionally. 
Six parts of ballast, one of sand, and one of Portland cement will 
make a concrete good enough for almost anything in the way of 
foundations. Care should be taken that not too much water is used. 
Faraday, the eminent chemist, said that in the production of con- 
crete the great thing was the discreet and accurate use of water: 
if too much be used it will wash the cement away from the particles 
of the mass before it has time to become thoroughly indurated. If 
the trench in which the concrete is to be spread is not teo deep— 
that is, not above eighteen inches — my own opinion is that you will 
get aharder and more solid mass by filling it up at once to the full 
thickness, and not putting the concrete on in layers: but if you have 
to put the concrete five feet thick, it must, of course, go on in layers. 
In any case, it will be much improved by being well rammed after 
levelling. In such a material as concrete there must be a large 
number of minute air spaces — you can see them with the naked eye 
in concrete that has set—and the act of ramming will drive out 
much of the interstitial air and make the particles of the mixture 
more compact, and the denser such a material is the stronger it is. 
Numerous experiments have been made to ascertain the loss of bulk 
in making concrete. Professor Hayter Lewis found that twenty- 
seven cubic feet of Thames ballast mixed with four and one-half 
cubic feet of lime and forty gallons of water, made exactly one cubic 
yard of concrete; and in some tests made by the Royal Engineers, 
it was found that twenty-seven cubic feet of broken stone, nine cubic 
feet of sand, four and one-half of Portland cement, and twenty-eight 
gallons of water exactly made a cubic yard. The difference between 
the two experiments may be accounted for entirely by the presence 
of the sand in the latter case, because the probability is that if a 
measure containing a cubic vard were filled with broken stones or 
ballast, it would still hold eight or nine cubic feet of fine sharp sand, 
because the pebbles will not lie close. It is sometimes stated that 
concrete expands after being mixed ; if it does it is because it has been 
improperly mixed, and any expansion that takes place after mixing 
can only cause some disintegration to take place. 

(To be continued.] 
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‘WTS we recall the eager expectancy with which we rummaged in 
boyhood amongst the contents of the paternal library, more 
rich in books of theology and philosophy than in works of fic- 

tion and the imagination, we picture the delight with which we might 

have found — as we hope the boys who are coming after us and are 

now upgrowing actually will find — stored. on a topmost shelf such a 

collection of standard works as that whith Messrs. Cassell & Com- 

pany are now publishing in such good style and at such an extraordi- 
nary price in their “ National Library.”} The gormandizing days of 
boyhood are the proper time, we find, to thoroughly enjoy those 
minor English classies which every one knows by name, but which 
one does not, later in life, find time to take up, nor to thoroughly en- 
joy if he do, as we found when for the first time we had, last night, 


the opportunity of running through Horace Walpole’s “ Castle of 


Otranto,” as familiar by name to all readers, as Walpole’s fantasy at 
Strawberry Hill is familiar to all architects. Silvio Pellico’s “ Ten 
Years’ Imprisonment” brought back, when it came to hand, long- 
forgotten associations with Sunday reading and Sunday-school les- 
sons, just as the “ School for Scandal” and the “ Rivals” revived 
recollections of college theatricals. The feeling excited by the 
“ Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin” were most akin to those we 
have felt as the victim of an April fool’s day hoax, for we were cha- 
grined to find ourselves so uninstructed in polite literature as to be 
surprised when we found that the ‘ Autobiography” was brought to 
an untimely end at the close of the author’s fifty-first year, just as he 
was entering on his brilliant European career. Henry Mackenzie’s 
1 Cassell’s National Library,’ Edited by Prof. Henry Morley. Tencents per 
copy, five dollars per year. New York: Cassell & Company, 1886; “ Childe H rr- 
old’s Pilgrimage,”’ by Lord Byron; ‘ Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin”; “* My 
Ten Years Imprisonment,” by Silvio Pellico; “ The Rivals and a School for Scan- 
dal,’ by Richard Brinsley Sheridan; ‘ The Man of Fee/ing,” by Henry Macken- 
zie; “ Sermons on the Card,”” by Hugh Latimer; “ The ‘‘astle of Otranto,” by 
Horace Walpole; “ Voyages and Travels of Sir John Maundeville, Knight.” 


““ Man of Feeling,” to which has been prefixed by the editor an “ In- 
dex to Tears (chokings, etc., not counted),” which gives a key to 
forty-seven lachrymose passages, we have not found time to read, but 
we have, in turning over the pages, found one or two passages where 
the Man of Feeling “ pipes his eye,” which have escaped the editor’s 
enumeration. After we have read this mournful tale, we expect to 
be in the proper frame of mind to attack the many volumes of 
“ Clarissa Harlow,’ which for the last score of years we have 
always “meant to read.” “ The Voyages and Travels of Sir John 
Maundeville, Knight,” who, in the fourteenth century, travelled, in the 
fear of God, through the East, is a refreshing tale to the modern 
reader who knows his geography, theology, zoology, ethnology, sociol- 
ogy, and all that, and who will find his respect for Prester John 
much like that he entertains for Pope Joan. Still the tales of mag- 
nificence told by this simple traveller have the power to stir the 
smouldering embers of romantic belief. Hugh Latimer’s “ Sermons 
on the Card” we treat with the respect due to. his great name and 
his sturdy steadfastness, but we beg to be excused from following his 
discourses, because — well, we will say because it is humiliating to 
find how much of one’s Latin can be forgotten, and it does not seem 
to be quite fair to read the reverend gentleman’s sermons unless one 
can follow the thread of his discourse when he frequently lapses into 
a form of speech more familiar to monks than editors. 

Though we know something of the cost of manufacturing books, 
we find it none the less extraordinary that the publishers are able 
to sell such extremely creditable booklets for the price they have 
fixed. If five dollars can bring into a man’s hands fifty-two com- 
plete, neat, wholesome standard works of the minor-classic type, we 
think he must be a very narrow and one-idea man who will let the 
chance pass by. For our own part we are extremely grateful to the 
publishers for sending them to us, and we look to being able to pick 
up many dropped literary stitches in this way, and receive both in- 
struction and enjoyment while so doing. With one hundred dollars 


in hand, think what a library a man can nowadays place on his 
shelves, thanks to such publishers as Bohn, Tauchnitz, and now the 
Cassells, and their editor, Professor Morley ! 





La as < Fam Oa 
[ We cannot pay attention to the demands of correspondents who for- 
get to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith. } 
WAS THE ROOF OF SOLOMON’S TEMPLE FLAT OR 
SHARP? 
To THE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 





Dear Sirs,— The Hebrew term for roof is gag; and the Greek 
for this, in the Septuagint, is doma. Now, if we could show that 
these words both mean a flat roof —in and of themselves have this 
meaning — we should think that our question is at once answered. 
But the fact is, that itis nowhere stated, in the Scriptures, that either 
the temple or capitol had any roof at all, whether flat or sharp. So 
the first question is, Had these buildings any roofs? They both had 
windows; for this fact is so stated in words; and these would be of 
no use if there were no roofs. We know that the two buildings were 
similar to each other, and that the capitol, on its inside walls, was 
wainscoted “ from the floor clear up to the floor,” which can only mean 
that the walls were sheathed from floor to roof — from the horizontal 
flat floor below to the horizontal flat roof above. 

The twice-three watch-towers at each one of the twice-three gates 
of the temple’s courts had windows; and hence we know that they 
had roofs: but we are told that they had roofs (gag, Ezekiel xl. 13). 
Now symmetry requires that the temple should also have a roof 
(gag) —a flat roof; not a sharp one. 

Columns are mentioned as on the inside of the temple; and these 
imply a roof to be supported. The ‘Talmud speaks of the “ roof” 
of the temple by name, and Josephus tells us of the “top” of the 
temple. 

That the roof of the capitol was flat we have already seen indi- 
cated, by the term “floor,” which is applied to it: it was a floor 
overhead — indeed, was used as a floor, as we shall soon see. Just 
so a “threshold” below and a “lintel” above are both called saph 
in the Hebrew of Ezekiel xl. 6, because a threshold and lintel are so 
much alike. So, too, the Hebrew for the “thumb” of the hand and 
“oreat toe” of the foot is the same word. ; 

As for the roof of the temple, it must have been flat, because the 
house, that is, the temple, was thirty cubits high. It is not said that 
it was thirty cubits high at one point or on one line, as at a ridge- 
pole; but thirty cubits high, that is, wherever the measure be taken. 
It was thirty cubits (45 feet) high over the nave, certainly; for so it 
is stated; and the heights of the walls of the galleries and founda- 
tion give a height of thirty cubits at the eaves; and hence, again, 
the roof must have been flat. 

In the Talmud the temple has a battlement; and a battlement (in 
Deuteronomy xxii. 8) was to keep people from falling from the roof 
(gag): people on a roof imply a flat roof. 

The three thousand men and women on the roof (in Judges 
xvi. 27) imply a flat roof. So do the booths on the roof (in Nehe- 
miah viii. 16); and David’s walking on the roof (in 2 Samuel xi. 2): 
compare Joshua ii. 6; 1 Samuel ix. 25; 2 Samuet xvi. 22, ete. 
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There is nothing said about a roof, in the Scriptures, implying 
sharp roof: a flat roof is often indicated. 

We have no right to put a Grecian or other sharp roof of the 
West on the flat or partially dome-roofed houses of the East. 

But what makes it certain that the temple had a flat roof is this: 
that the height over the floor of the nave and oracle, in one meas- 
ure, is given as thirty cubits (45 feet), and the several wall-heights 
5 feet) added together 
make thirty cubits at the eaves all round the four sides of the house. 

Water will run from a roof paid over with pitch, and made as flat 
as any good workman would be likely to make it. It requires the 
greatest possible mechanical skill to level a billiard-table. But the 
flat portions of the roofs in Palestine slope slightly; we can see how 
much they slope by looking at photographs of roofs in Jerusalem. 

> 


(5+5+ 5 + 5+ 10 cubits = 30 cubits —- 


TOP PIN YG- _OUT CHIMN 
To tHe Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs,—In topping-out chimneys with a drawn-in top, does the 
brickwork need to be eight inches thick above roof, when it is four 
inches below? For instance, such a one as is in the last number of 
the American Architect (No. 538), Messrs. Chamberlin & Whid- 
den’s design. M. F. D. 

WE hope that if the chimneys referred to have eight-inch walls above 
the roof, they are equally thick below it. If our correspondent means to 
ask if a chimney-top can be drawn-in when only four-inch brickwork is 
used, we will say that a good bricklayer will have no trouble in doing it.— 
Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 


THE BEST KIND OF DRAIN-PIPE. 


OREGON, April 13, 1886. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


PORTLAND, 
To THE EpITORS OF THE 

Dear Sirs, — Will you kindly answer the following questions : 

For house-drainage and street-sewerage, which of the two, glazed 
terra-cotta or cement pipes is most used, and which of the two is pre- 
fered as to sanitary reasons? If the preference is for cement pipe, 
what is the composition of the cement pipe. 

Yours respectfully, W. H. WitiiaMs. 

[SALT-GLAZED Akron sewer-pipe is unquestionably the best from every 
point of view. Cement pipe has so often proved unsatisfactory that it would 
be advisable to use itonly when the Akron pipe can not be had. Slip-glazed 
pipe should also be avoided. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 
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Crock. — The works of the immense 
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Tue Cuicaco Boarp or Trapt 
clock which has been put up inthe Board of Trade Building in Chi- 
cago are pronounced a most perfect reproduction of those of the great 


Westminster Palace clock in London, but with some additions and 
improvements adapted to its commercial purpose. It is constructed of 
iron, bronze and steel, and weighs ten tons without the bell, the latter 
adding some 4,500 pounds. The pendulum alone weighs 750 pounds. 
In its arrangement the works are divided into a time-train, a hand-train 
and a striking-train, these several trains comprising separate machines, 
resting side by side on separate frames. Each of the trains is operated 
by a separate weight, and the three weights together reach some 3,500 
pounds. The hammer that strikes the bell weighs some eighty pounds, 
the clock-work is below the dials, which are ten feet ten inches in 
diameter, and the bell is above them, or 250 feet above the ground. 
The pendulum swings one way in two seconds. — Exchange. 





PROTECTING THE ANCIENT Monuments IN Itaty.—A bill concern- 
ing the protection of “ historically and artistically valuable monuments, 
as far as such belong to the periods before the end of the eighteenth 
century,” is before the Italian Parliament. Without using the words, 
a distinction is made between movable and immovable monuments. 
The latter, viz., antique temples, theatres, streets, houses, etc., are to be 
expropriated in such a manner that the Government pays for the 
ground and excavations, but not for the antiquities themselves. Mov- 
able antiquities, on the contrary, such as statues, cameos, etc., remain in 
the possession of existing owners, with the limitation that the Govern- 
ment has not only the first right of purchase, but the right to compel, 
if desired, the sale to it of the objects. In order to export antiquities, 
or to excavate, a duty of twenty per cent must be paid, and the con- 
sent of the Government obtained. Antiquities that have become the 
property of the State may not be resold. — London Daily News. 




















THE frequent complaints of unsatisfactory trade are offset by the com- 


forting assurances of manufacturers, builders, 
and other enterprises of great activity. 
including jobbers of products and merchandise of al! 
ing with that demand during the latter part of April, which they had 
expected, and to which they are accustomed, the manufacturers of machin- 
ery, engines, tools and equipments of various kinds, the builders or 
motives and of coastwise tonnage, the builders of bridges and of railroads, 
are all meeting with an increasing demand for their services. A birds-eye 
view of the industries furnishes these salient features: First, that the gen- 
eral industrial condition is at about a stand-still ; that within the past week 


projectors of engineering, 
While retailers and whulesalers, 
kinds, are not meet- 


1 
loco- 


| or sonumerous inquiries for material have been received; that two or three 
important railway enterprises have been put upon good financial footing; 
that the strikes are dying out and labor is generally at work. As to proba- 
bilities, the most notice: ble are the expansion of demand in all trade circles, 
the improvement in orders for material at iron and steel works, in lumber, 
wool, coal and in genera] hardware and in agricultural implements. Con- 
sumers have preferred for the past month to buy cautiously, but are now 
evidently ine! lined to purchase more liberally. It is only necessary for one 
or two industries to make a start: a spirit of readiness exists and many 
others are ready to follow. Building enterprise has received a slight set- 
back here and there, but a general summing up shows a healthy condition. 
The flood of permits and of projects and new enterprises of all kinds con- 
tinues, the common-sense of the business and manufacturing public is 
leading the great body of the people steadily along in the pathway which 
| was mapped-out last year. The manufacture of lumber so far this year 
| has been carefully guarded, but with all there is an increasing consumption 
| and stocks are declining in all primary markets. Wholesalers have, within 
the past week, endeavored to strengthen prices by a sort of informal 


agreement among themselves in New York and Philadelphia. If there is 
| any actual improvement in prices, it has been made in hard woods. Furni- 
ture factories, sash, door, and blind factories, saw-mills, planing-mills and 
all wood-manufacturing and wood-working interests have been kept busily 
rer to meet the enlarging de mand. In the departinent of bridge- 
building a great deal of activity is near at hand, and makers of bridge-iron, 
particularly in Pennsy! vania, are in negotiation for unusually large sup- 
plies of material. Bridges are to be built across the Mississippi River at 
Winona, Minn., Red Wing, Minn., Keithsburg, Ill., near Alton, Ill, and as 
previously stated there are enterprises on foot looking to the construction 
of bridges at Cairo and at Memphis. Bridges are also to be built across 
the Missouri at St. Joseph, Saline City, ¢ ‘ouncil BI uffs, St. Charles, Atchi- 
son, Chamberlain, Dak., and at Pierre, Dak., besides two or three other 


points. Bridges are also to be built across the Cumberland and Tennessee, 
| and one across the Ohio at Cincinnati, besides numerous bridges over 


smaller stre ams, running from one hundred to three hundred feet in length. 
These favorable indications of activity are supplemented by the inaugura- 
tion of railway-building enterprises and by the placing of a few large ‘steel 
orders this week. Throughout the West building enterprise is at fever 
heat, excepting here and there where builders and. projectors are waiting 
for industrial quietude. More or less enterprise is halting in St. Louix, 
and architects and building authorities there say that throughout the South- 
west a great deal of temporary damage has been done, but that it is prob: - 
ble that lost time will be fully made up by midsummer. The labor distur- 
bances there are practically over, and in all other localities disturbances are 
| clearing up and everything points to the restoration of peace soon after 
May first. There is still ~~ possibility of a general eight-hour strike on 
that day, however, but the best-informed authorities in the country do not 
| regard a general unsettling for the reason that in most trades arrangements 
have been made as to the wages and hours of labor. The labor unions do 
not wish to precipitate a conflict, and will be content with what they have 
| already accomplished. The semi-crisis through which we have passed, 
shows our strong foundations and will give greater confidence to capital- 
ists in the future when industrial disturbances are threatened. The labor 
organizations are rising to a proper comprehension of the problem before 
them, and are proving that their leaders are fairly intelligent and conserva- 
tive and not too inclined to lead their followers into dangerous paths. In 
commercial circles, the reports from all leading cities do not indicate the 
expected improvement. The volume of freight moving from Chicago east- 
ward is exceptionally light. The westward business is correspondingly 

light. In banking circles, the moderate demand for capital is permitting a 

slight accumulation of funds, but nothing of a speculative character has 

been manifested. The possessors of capital, though responding quite liber- 
| ally to the calls for money in the West and South, are still remembering the 
unwelcome treatment in the one section and the repudiating conduct of pub- 
| lic borrowers in the other. It appears that in Michigan steps are to be taken 
to drive out Eastern capital on the extremely short-sighted plea that home 
capital can command higher interest. The West is what it is because East- 
| ern capital has made it. Rapid as has been the development of the indus- 
tries in the South, that section would have been much farther along had its 
political spokesmen insisted upon the honoring of all their obligations, 
Eastern financial centres are full of money, but strikes, the remembrance 
of repudiation, the disposition to tax what is called for in capital, and some 
other influences are making lenders extremely inquisitive as to all applica- 
tions. There is an abundant field for idle capital West and South, and the 
investments which have been made within the past year or two are mainly 
turning out well. The building news for the past week continues to be of 
a very encouraging character. Efforts to gather information from some 
of the smaller towns throughout the New England and Middle States, rang- 
ing in population from 5,000 to 20.000, have resulted in showing not merely 
an ordinary but an exceptional activity in the building of houses for arti- 
sans, clerks and business men and manufacturers of small means. Through- 
out the West the building- loan~ -association plan is working steadily, and is 
accomplishing great results. It is finding a welcome in many smaller 
towns, and private capital is disposed to compete with it in the demand for 
house accommodation. 

Prices of all kinds of products are likely to remain firm. Breadstuffs 
decline to weaken just at present; manufactured products will necessarily 
remain firm in price because of the greater contro] exercised by manufac- 
turing combinations over supply. The outlook for the coming sixty days 
might be better, but considering the agitations to which the country has 
been subjected, the demand now coming in and the inquiries being made, 
and the evidences of activity manifested, all go to show the producers of 
values in every branch of activity that but little fluctuation of values is 
probable. The natural result of the unsettled trade conditions of the past 
few weeks is increased activity during the next two months. Manufactur- 
ers are increasing their capacity in nearly every branch. Iron and steel 
makers are putting up mills and furnaces; makers of saw-mill machinery 
were never busier; the same is true of wood-working ma hinery makers, 
and of makers of machinery in general. The failures for the past week 
show a slight falling off in number, and the loans of banks do not indicate 
any increasing demand for money in that channel. 








Orixne Woop. — Wagon-makers or repairers can save their stock from 
worms by oiling with linseed oil. Singletrees, doubletrees, neck-yokes, 
spokes and cross-bars that are of white hickory, and are kept in stock 
for a year or more, will be eaten by worms if not kept in a dark place 
or otherwise protected. Coal and kerosene oil are good also, and the 
expense of applying is but little. Linseed oil is preferable, as it acts 
to some extent as a wood-filler, filling the pores, and thus aiding the 
painting which follows in its proper place Some manufac aes oil all 
their white-hickory stock before shipping. — Lumber World 
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“The United States desires only the best class of materials, and parties who imagine that any 
other class will be received are respectfully requested not to bid.” 


se 


The Gilbertson’s Old Method koofing Plate 


SELECTED AS THE 


BEST MATERIAL FOR THE ROOF OF THE 


WHITE HOUSE IN WASHINGTON 


<< 


The “GILBERTSON’S OLD METHOD” takes 
the contract for the WHITE HOUSH roof at 7o 
cents per box over the “Genuine Old Style” for 
the IC 14x20 size (equal to $1.40 per box fOr 
the 20x28 size). 


The award not made with reference to price alone, but also from tests made as to the Best Quality. 


The guaranteed weight of the “ Gilbertson’s Old Method” offered was 120 pounds net 
per box of 112 sheets; while the “‘Genuine Old Style” was offered at 112 pounds. 

In order that consumers may more thoroughly understand why the “Gilbertson’s 
Old Method” was accepted at such an advanced price over the “‘Genuine Old Style” we 
quote the following from the specifications made by the Government for the Roofing Plates 
to cover the roof of the Executive Mansion : 


“ The Government desires to secure THE BEST QUALITY OF DIPPED ROOFING PLATES. 
and samples showing surface-imperfections or irregularities in size or weight will be rejected. ” 

“Comparative tests will be made for weight, ductility, uniformity of plates and thickness and 
quality of coating, ALL of which, as well as the prices, will be considered in making the award.” 

“The United States desires ONLY THE BEST CLASS OF MATERIALS, and parties who im- 
agine that any other class will be received are respectfully requested not to bid.” 

Merchant & Company offered “Gilbertson’s Old 
Method” Martin-Siemens Steel Hixtra-coated Roof- 
ing-Plates at $6.70 per box of IC 14x20, guaran- 
teeing 120 pounds as the net weight per box for 
the 112 sheets. oes 

First quality IC Dipped Martin-Siemens Roof- 
ing-Plates, “Old Style,” were offered at $6.00 per 
box, guaranteeing 112 pounds for the net weight of 
the 112 sheets. : 

“Westminster” brand was offered at $5.75, 


guaranteeing the same weight. 





ae 


MERCHANT & CO., 


New York. Chicago. 


Philadelphia. 
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A. Brentano & Co., 1015 Penna. 

Avenue. 











Sidewalk 


— AND — 


VAULT 
LIGHTS. 


Sole Manufac. 
turers of the 





and ROOF 
LIGHTS. 


DAUCHY & CO., ; 
125 & 127 Indiana 8t., (near Wells), 
CHICAGO, ILL. 







Ross Patent 
Light. 





MY 100-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS 


On Architecture, Building, Carpentry, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Decoration, and Ornament, 
Drawing nn Se Level and Architects 


a ’ 
Sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 
Wm. T,. ComsToog, Astor Place, New York 


ARCHITECTS 


can dictate specifications at our offices to Stenograph 
ers or Type-writers familiar with architectural terms 
Accurate copies made on the type-writer. 
Connected with Union School of Stenography 
and Type-writing. 
Send for circular. 
MARY SEYMOUR, 150 & 239 Broadway, N.Y. 


HOWLAND&CHURCHILL ANDIRONS 
327 SUMMER ST. siti i 


FIRE-SETS. 








Orders for special designs 
of Gas-Fixtures 





2 ? 
GAS FIXTURES BRONZES &c and Brass-W ork solicited. 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN. — An architectural draughts- 
man of experience and ability wanted to fill a 
permanent ition, apply with references to J. W. 
Stevens, architect, St. Paul, Minn. 539 








MERCHANT B00 Srumatatetin a Roofing M ee eee 
MERC NT & CO. ila ia, Pa.), fing Ma- ‘. . 
terials. Page —_* — , eee The American Architect Drawing-Office will under- 
ALEXANDEK YOUNG (New York, N. Y.), Stained- | t#ke the preparation of perspective drawings in line 

Glass. - Page ii. . or color from scale drawings, or will render drawings 
UNION BRASS M’F’G CO. (Chicago, Il.), Tiles. | #!ready in outline. Address the editors. 

Page v. 

- AKCHITECTS. | a hetesenreuts 





RAUGHTSMAN. — Architectural draughtsman 

thoroughly competent to work out full-size de- 
tail drawings, from architect’s scale drawings, accu- 
| racy the first requisite, no knowledge of ornament re- 
| quired. Permanent position in large manufacturing 
| establishment to satisfactory man. Address, with 
| full particulars, including references and salary ex- 
| pected, C. E. Willoughby, Perth Amboy, N. J. 539 


ORDER our elegant Keyless Door Locks fer your fine 
doors, unequalled for convenience and perfection. | 
Circular free. Lexington M’f’g Co., Cincinnati, O. 

well- 


WANTED. 

I RA UGHTSMAN. — Wanted, a first-class, 
recommended draughtsman. Address, stating 

germs, ete., E. O. Fallis & Co., Toledo, O. 539 








AS A PROTECTION TO CUSTOMERS WE PUBLISH A FAC-SIMILE OF 


TRADE MARK LABEL. 




















————— — —————— dant se = == = 
These Paints are in every respect strictly first-class, being composed of the best and 
purest materials obtainable. They have a larger sale than any other paints made in this 
country or abroad, and, although they cost a trifle more per gallon than any others, owing 
their wonderful covering properties, they will do more and better work for the same amount 
of money, while their superior durability renders them the most economical paints in the world. 
Sample Cards and our Illustrated Pamphlet, “STRUCTURAL DECORATION,” free by mail. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sole Manufacturers of H. W. JOHNS’ 


Roof, Car and Bridge Paints, Asbestos Roofing, 

Colors in Oil, and Japan. Asbestos Fire-Proof Paints, 

Varnishes, Asbestos Pipe and Boiler Coverings, 
Asbestos Fire and Water-Proof Building-Felt, etc. 


Descriptive Price-List and Samples Free by Mail. 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
175 Randolph St., Chicago. 170 North 4th St., Phila. Billiter House, London. 





WANTED. 
OSITION.—A mechanical draughtsman, who is 
good at plan and detail work, illuminating, en- 
grossing and designing, also understands engraving, 
wants a situation where his services would ultimately 
be of value. A 1 references, wages moderate. Ad 
dress ‘‘ Call,”’ care American Architect, Boston. 539 








BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 

ether with , full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
ef the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
twenty-five cents.) 


339,619, “APPARATUS FOR DRYING AIR.—John H. 
Creamer, Braddock, Pa. 

339,627. COMBINED ANNUNCIATOR AND SPRING- 
JacK.—Thos. P. Doolittle, poenuepert, Conn. 

339,633. BEVEL.— Eldridge D. Farnham, Milton 
Mills, N. H. 

339,634. PipE- WRENCH. — Dan. P. Foster, Wa)- 
tham, Mass. 

339,639. SPEAKING-TUBE,— James Gorris, Cleve 
land, O. 

339,644. Lock.—Daniel F. Haasz, Philade)phia, Pa. 

339,647. Fire-Escape. —-Samuel Hargrave, Sr., and 
Arthur M, Lee, Pomona, II1. 

339,651. WATER CUT-OFF FOR CISTERNS. — Wil- 
liam Horn, -Jr., Keokuk, lowa. 

339,673. MANUFACTURE OF CEMENT. — Henry Ma 
they, New York, N. Y. 

339,677. Winpow. — Martin S. Millard, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

339,682. SQUARE AND PROTRACTOR FOR BUILDING 
Usr.— Anders Nilsen, Jefferson, 11]. 

339.691. Winpow-ScrEen. — Marcius C. Radway, 
Ripon, Wis. 

339,710. AIR AND WATER TiGHT Rutt SEAM OR 
Joint. — George J. Tagg, East Moulsey, County of 
Surrey, England. 

339,726. COMPOSITION FOR BUILDING PURPOSES. 
—Joseph Wurzner, Chicago, Il. 

339,744. METALLIC ROOFING, SIDING AND CEIL 
ING.—William H. Cusack, New York, N. Y. 

339,749. MERCURY - SEAL TRAP.— Abraham Ed- 
wards, New York, N. Y. 

339,750. DooR-ALARM. — Chas. G. Edwards, Rusb- 
ford, Minn. 

339,752. PORTABLE APPARATUS FOR USE WITH 
CLOSETS, COMMODES AND THE LIKE, FOR DEODOR 
IZING AND DISINFECTING PURPOSES.—George H. E] 
lis, London, Eng. 

39,759. DEVICE FOR HANGING WINDOW-SASHES. 
—Edward and Alfred A. Garrand, New York, N. Y. 

339,769. ASBESTOS LUMBER. — Edwin A. Hayes, 
New York, N. Y. 

339,799. DUPLEX BRICK. — James A. McAllister, 
Frederickton, New Brunswick, Can. 

339,800, AIR-INLET AND SEAL FOR WASTE-PIPES 
AND TRAPS,—Ezra S. McClellan, Paterson, N. J. 





339,812. METHOD OF CLOSING THE ENDS OF 
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BOOK NOTES. 


Tue Keynote says, of Seiiie Henderson’s intense romance 
of Italy: “** The Prelate’ is one of the most brilliant and fas- 
cinating novels of the day —dramatic and powerful, full of 
thought and rapid in action, and Rome is the picturesque back- 
ground for it all.” 





‘THe Prelate’ is worthy of high commendations. Here the 
insight into character, the delicacy and fineness of touch, the 
keenness of analysis, and the firmness of the literary method, 
reminds one at times of Mr. Henry James, but are unaccom- 
panied by what the latter’s least ardent admirers are wont to 
call prolixity. ”” — Christian Union. 


Tue Beacon commends thus George Willis Cooke’s “ Poets 
and Problems: Tennyson, Browning, Ruskin”: “ Mr. Cooke 
has given us a helpful, clean and wholesome book, and it will 
give real aid to the beginner in the highest walks of mod- 
ern English literatuge. And Mr. Cooke should be thanked for 
the simplicity and reverence with which he writes.” 


Tue Rey. Orlando Witherspoon, of Birmingham, Conn., who 
died last week, was a faithful and hardworking Episcopal min- 
ister, famous for his exquisite carols and other church-music, 
and also as the author of *“ Doctor Ben,” one of the best novels 
of the famous Round-Robin Series. Some of the Irish charac- 
terizations in this most interesting story are equal to anything 
in the pages of Charles Lever. 


Tue Montreal Gazette gives up a column and a half for a 
review of Percival Lowell’s noble new book about Korea: 

“ His pictures, reproduced with admirable skill and taste, greatly 
enhance the value of the work. We seem to have Korea and 
the Coreans, town and country, natural features and architec- 
ture, dress and manners, palace and shop, noble and peasant 
before our eyes, while, from our vantage ground, whatever 
strikes us as peculiarly strange is promptly relieved of all mys- 
tery by the courteous and enlightened cicerone who accompa- 
nies us.” 








Dr. Georce E. Extis thus closes a grand and dignified 
review of the Rev. Samuel Longfellow’s biography of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow: “ Favored in all conditions of nature 
and experience as was the honored and beloved Longfellow, 
the crown of his fame and Jasting memorial is found in the priv- 
ilege of having his chief and only adequate biography prepared 
by “the most congenial spirit of one so near to him in every tie 





of kinship and spirit. His brother has brought every grace 
and gift of dignity, taste, and apt method to the preparation of 
this most welcome work.” 


“ THe subjects are attractive. They are, moreover, discussed 
with so much enthusiasm and sympathy that readers will be 
interested as well as attracted. ‘hey will find, too, a consider- 
able amount of information pleasantly conveyed.” This is the 
verdict of one of the foremost New-England critics, on George 
Willis Cooke’s “ Poets and Problems” (Tennyson, Ruskin, 
Browning,) published this week by Ticknor & Co. 


Tue Pall-Mall Gazette, on Howells’s “ Indian Summer ” 

‘There are critics, we are assured, who have entirely made 
up their minds about Mr. Howells, have docketted him, assigned 
him his place in literature, and predicted to a nicety his span 
—no long one —of immortality. For our part we have not yet 
attained this repose of judgment. On one point only are we 
absolutely assured — to wit, that if a more masterly novel than 
“Indian Summer” has appeared in English within the past 
year we have not had the good fortune to fall in with it.” 


A WELL-KNOWN critic, in a lengthy review of Morse’s 
“‘ Japanese Homes,” in the Cambridge Tribune says: ‘“ Archi- 
tects and artists will find material for the exercise of their in- 
ventiveness in these chapters on roofs, with the decorative 
crests, the variety in the eaves, the ornamental arrangement 
of tiles, the irregular but always tasteful and effective forms 
of windows. 

“In short, this volume is full of suggestions that might, to a 
certain extent, be carried out to the bea autifying, and at the same 
time simplifying of American houses. The calm and leisure, the 
gentle ways of our far-off kinsmen of that peculiar countr y are 
here as clearly brought out as their refinement and artistic 
tastes. None but a gentle people could pursue their daily life 
amidst such fragile ond delicate furnishings and finishings ; and 
none but an artistic people would devise and surround them- 
selves with such. The impression left on the reader’s mind in 
closing the book is that we Americans have a great deal to 
learn; that we are crude and showy; that we do not know 
what harmony there may be in colors properly used, or the 
value of soft, neutral tints and of native woods; that we do 
not know all there is to be known about so simple a thing as 
hanging a picture or putting flowers in a vase; while, as for 
decorating, even in a matter so slight as making a sketch on a 
door-post, we can learn from such cuts as the two marked 
Fig. 299. 














BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. WILSON’S 
W ROUGHT- Inox PIPES. -— Matthew - Ritchie, ‘New altered for a hotel; cost, $75,000; owner, | Richard D. ROLLING VENETIAN BLINDS 
York, N. ? Logerat, 19 Fast Twenty- eighth St.; architects, 
19,813. a — John and Patrick Ryan, New Hubert, Pirsson & Co., 19 Kast Twenty-eighth St. = Roll from above or below, (Any 
York, N. Y¥. Third Ave., No. 2162, four-st’y brick store and kind of wood). 


539, 828, WHALE - SHAPED MUSEU M - BUILDING.— dwell., to have an exten 
Authony Ward, Brooklyn, N. 


31,851, Sewer-TrRapP.—Buckland P. Bower, Cleve- 
land, O. 
9,854. BURGLAR - ALARM. — Spencer E. Carr, 
P i lade sIphia, Pa. 
‘9,863, VENTILATING CHIMNEY-COWL. —Michael 
W. Costello, Boston, Mass. 
O,871, Fine-EscaPe.—Patrick Fogarty, Milwau- 
koe, Wis, 
872. Bencn-PLANE. —John P. Gage, Vineland, 


alterations; cost, $50,000; 
3t West Twenty-third S 
Broadway. 

Broad St., No, 62, four-s 
building, !internal alterat 


tect, H. Kreitler, 31 Broac 


James Wood, 341 East One Hundred and Sixteenth 
339,847. EAVES-TROUGH H ANGER, — William H. St.; architect, Julius Munckowitz, 36 Union Sq. 

Berger, Philadelphia, Pa. West Twenty-secomd St., 

brick store, four-st’y brick extension, with internal 


Estate C. G. Gunther, Bath Beach, Kings Co.; archi- 


Franklin St., Nos. 108 and 110, 2 five st’y stores, 


Handsomely fin- 
ished. 


WILSON’S “ENGLISH” 


VENETIAN BLINDS. 


to pull up with cord. 


sion; cost, $4,000; owner, 


Nos. 23 to 27, five-st’y 


owners, Stern Brothers, 


t.; architect, Hugo, 234 See cut.) 


WILSON’S ROLLING 


STEEL SHUTTERS. 


i) Fire and Burglar Proof 






t’y brick store and office- 
ions; cost, $3,000; owner, 


iway. A Qh 
i Al Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


N. internal alterations; cost, $3,500: owner, Joseph a) 

e. 881. BricK-MACHINE.—Gustav Haut, Perham,| Richardson, cor. Sixth Ave. and Eighty-second St.; { ; J. Cc. WILSON, 
inn. architect, Geo, B. Pelham, 56 Wall St. iil} . ee rane On @ i 
3Y,918. Frre-Escare, — James A. Neilson, Phila- Walker St., n e cor. Courtland Alley, three-st’y | 3 H 550 & 552 West 25 St., N. Y. 


delplia, Pa. 


i brick manufactory, altered for a manufactory, 
339,915. SHINGLE.—Robert C. Snowden, Elizabeth, stores and offices; cost, $3,500; owner, Mrs. A. E. | 






Mention this Paper 





Pa Wood, 46 Park Ave.; architect, Geo. W. Da Cunha, | 


339,962, BURGLAR- ALARM. — Jasper N. Yelton, 
Catawba, Ky. 

3 — BricK-BURNER.—Bernard Albers, Concep- 
tion, Mo, 


261 Broadway. 


three-st’y brick dwell., t 





Reister, 18 West Fitty-se 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


store and dwell., to be rai 
with internal alterations; 





ALTERATIONS. 

Baltimore, Md.—Linden & Schoolherr are to build 
a two-st’y brick addition, 31’ x 130’, to their store, 
- _— St. and Crooked Lane; cost, $10,000; Jas. 

. Wilson, architect. 

c be? ‘ago, Ill.—One-st’y addition to building on East 
Washington St., by Lieber & Waller, to cost, $6,000; 
K. Baumann, architect. 


addition: cost, $5,000; o 


Wm. Graul, 215 Bowery. 


APARTMEN 


New York, N. ¥.—Six-st’y brick building factory | Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Rodney St., 


Bedford Ave., three-st’y 


ard warehouse, to be altered internally; costing, $7,500 ; Dal 
7,500; owner, James De 


$4,000; owner, ‘Thomas McEslrath, 23 West One 
Hundred and Twenty-fourth St.; lessee, Excelsior 
Steam Power Co.; architects, Wirz & Nichols, 150 
Canal St. 

Seventh Ave., wa, 8 w cor. Thirty-ninth St., four- 
sty brick dwell., to have an addition, tin roof; cost, 
219,000; owner, Jacob Appenheimer. 2206 Second 
Ave.; architect, Geo. B. Pelham, 56 Wall St. 

Fifth Ave., No. 218, tive-st’y brick dwell., to be 


Quint. 


owner. 





owner. 


West One Hundred and Twenty-fifth St., No. 72, 


internal alterations, to cost, $3,500: owner, James 
— L. Perry, 79 West Forty-seventh St.; architect, Geo. 


West Twenty-sixth St., 343 to 347, 3 four-st’y brick | 
L. Hamilton, 346 West Twenty-seventh St. | 
Righty-fifth St., n 8, 150’ w Eleventh Ave., two- | 
st’y and attic brick dwell. 
Fighty-tifth St., 1507 w Eleventh Ave.; architect, | 
Sixth Ave., No. 159, three-st’y brick dwell., addi- | 
tion, with internal alterations; cost, $5,900; owner, | 


George A. Beyer, 205 Second Ave.; architects, J. | 
Boekel & Son, 54 Bond St. 


and contractors, C. L. Johnson’s Sons; mason, Geo. 


Chicago, Tl. — Walton Pi., 
$6.500: A. Weck, owner; J. 
Shober St., two-st’y flat; cost, $2,500; J. Jenson, 


Throop St., two-st’y flats; cost, $2,800; A. Verba, 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
Lafin S?., — st'y flats: cost, $5,000; A. T. Mer- 
riman, owner; J. M. Van Osdel, architec t. 
Butterfield ee , two-st’y flats; cost, $3,100; J. J. 
Donahue, owner. 
Holt St., two-st’y flats; cost, 
owner. 
Wentworth Ave., three-st’y flat; cost, $7,800; A. 
Fraatz, owner; J. F. Doerr, architect. 
Shober St., two-st’y flat; cost, $2,500; J. Jenson, 
owner. 
West Taylor St., 
J. Levek, owner. 
Portland Ave., two-st’y flat; cost, $2,500; G. J. 
Hastings, Jr., owner. 
Wabash Ave., two-st’y flat; cost, $3,900; W. B. 
Briggs, owner and architect. 
Robey St., two-st’y flat; cost, $3,500; 
Rubin, owners. 
Thirteenth Pl., two-st’y flat; cost, $2,800; J. Bei- 
fus, owner. 
West Jackson St., two-st’y flat; cost, $6,000; O. J. 
Price, owner; D. S. ’ Pente cost, architect. 
New York, N. Y. — One Hundred and Fifth St.,3s w 
three-st’y flats; cost, cor. Tenth Ave., 5 five-st’y brick flats, tiat tin roof; 
Huber, architect. cost, $72,000; owners, Hartley & Haigh, 139 East 
Forty-third St.; architects, D. & J. Jardine, 1262 
Broadway. 
West Thirty-sizth St., No. 406, five-st’y brick flat, 
e | flat tin roof; cost, $20,000; owner, Mrs. Catharine 


© have an addition, with 





venth St 

> 500: " 
sed and have an addition, | $2,500; J. Alfred, 
cost, $10,000; owner, Jno. | 


, to be raised and have an | 


wher, Henry Stiers, n s | three-st’y flats; cost, $4,500; 


Vopicka & 
T-HOUSES. 
No. 110, 8 8, 100’ w | 
brick flat, tin roof; cost, 
aney, Rush St.; architects 
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PDardware. 





THE UNIVERSAL SHUTTER-WORKER AND BURGLAR-PROOF LOCK. 


See Lllustrated Advertisement in Monthly 


DUDLEY SHUTTER-WORKER CO. = = = = 


Numbers. or address, 
5 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 








‘Giant Metal SashChain 


MADE ONLY BY 


THE SMITH & ECCE MANUFACTURING CO., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The most reliable and economical article in the market for the purpose. GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH 
Does not corrode ; does not lose its vitality by continuous use, or exposure to the elements ; runs over auy 
pulley, and gives satisfaction wherever it is used. Fixtures made of stee) wire, is very simple and easily ap 
plied. Prices very low. Samples sent to any architect in the United States, free, on on application. Now in use 
n State House, Hartford ; Providence City Hall ; Singer Building, Chicago; J.C. Flood’s, Menlo Park, Cal. 
Vancornlear and Florence Flats, New York; Boreel Building, New York; new State War and Navy Depart 
ments, and Patent Office, Washington, D. .C.; Herald Building, Boston, and very many other fine buildings iv 

all parts of the United States. 


The “CLIMAX” Rail for all Sliding Doors. 


1. showing the door open, with centre rail 

m. with floor. ig. 2. Section of sheave, show- 

ing its position on rail. Fig. 3. Showing the door 

closed, with sheave in position and centre rail de- 

pressed, Fig. 4. Showing the track running off in 

che recess. i 
We claim for this rail all of the following advan- 


es: 

i is level with the floor, offering no obstruction 
in walking, dancing, moving of furniture, etc. 

The door cannot get off the track, and runs light- 
ly, smoothly, and noiselessly. 

The house does not have to be built for the track, 
it can be laid in old houses as well as in new. 
Full directions for laying them sent with each Track. 

Models sent on application. 
Manufactured only by the “CLIMAX” Rail Co. 


Address all 








Send for Cwoulare and Price Lists. 


Consanications to GEO, F, TAYLOR, Business Manager, 134 Water St, New York. 





Mineral Wool is a Fire-proof and Ver- 
min-proof 


DEADENER OF SOUND. 


| Jsed by Architects and Builders, for , lazing, 
| weather /stripping, wash-boards, etc. A close 
Sample and Circular free by mail. joint, wa- 
U. S. MINERAL WOOL CO., 36" 3” 14" inscot and 
22 Cortlandt St., N. Y. mouse 
proof, 


4. S. COBURN ¢ 145 M Milk St. Boston Sizes} tolincb. Circulars and Samples free. 
~ —— | HOWARD WHITE, 44 N. 4th St., Phila., Pa. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





WHITE'S FLEXIBLE METALLIC FILLET, 
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Cockerill, 350 W est T hirty sixth St.; architect, Ber- 
nard McGurk, 244 West Thirtieth St. 

Grove St., No. 25, five-st’y brick flat, flat tin roof; 
cost, $24,000; owner, George Rothman, 10 First Ave.; 
architect, Berger & Baylies, 52 Bible House. 

Twenty-sizth St., 8 8, 350’ e Tenth Ave., 5 five-st’y 
brick flats, tin roofs; cost, $100,000; owners, Dunn 
Bros., 420 West One Hundred and First St.; archi- 
tects, A. B. Ogden & Son, 1031 Madison Ave. 

On Fifty-ninth St., e Ninth Ave., 2 brick and 
brown-stone flats, 25’ x 89’, are to be built for Mr. 
James Netter, at a cost of $45,000; from plans of 
Messrs. A. B. Ogden & Son. 

On the 8s s Thirty-eighth St., bet. Second and 
Third Aves., 3 five-st’y brick, stone and terra-cotta 
flats, 20’ x 88’ each, are to be built ata cost of $60,- 
000, for Mr. John D. Karst; from plans of Mr. A. I. | 
Finkle. | 

At No. 227 East Twenty-eighth St., five-st’y brick | 
and stone flat, 25’ x 85’ is to be built at a cost of $20,- 
00°, for Mr. John Fish; from designs of Mr. Richard 
Berger. 


Washington Boul., two-st’y dwell.; cost, $4,500; 
Mrs, Stewart, owner. 

Loomis St., two-st’y dwell.; cost, $2,500; D. F. 
Bremner, owner: G. Vigeant, architect. 

Austin Ave., three st’y dwell.; cost, $4,000; Mary 
A. Crane, owner. 

Grand Boulevard, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $7,000; 
J. McCormick, owner; C. E. Kaufmann, architect. 

West Thirteenth St., two-st’y dwell., cost, $4,000; 
L. Tiernan, owner; C. W. Narkene, architect. 

Evergreen St., two-st’y dwell.; cost, $6,500; J. Ott, 
owner; H. Sierks, architect. 

Monroe St., two-st’y dwell.; cost, $3,500; S. L. 

cost, $3,200; Mrs. S. 


Wood, owner. 

Warren Ace., two-st’y dwell.; 
McErving. owner; W. H. Thomas, architect. 

Sibley St., two-st’y dwell.; cost, $4,500; A. L. Ber- 
geron, owner; G. Vigeant, architect. 

West Twelfth St., three-st'y dwell.; cost, $5,000; 
G. Gegenwartb, owner. 

Fowler St., two-st’y dwell.; cost, $4,000; A. John- 
son, owner; C, E. Lehmann, architect. 

Vernon Ave., 3 two-st’y dwells.; cost, $12,000; W. 
Manson, owner; Addison, architect. 

Wilcox Ave., 4 two-st’y dwells.; cost, $8,000; C. 
Barker, owner and architect. 

Larchmont, N. Y. — A $5,000 cottage is to be built 
for Mrs. A. T. Curtenius; W. H. Smith of New 
York, architect. 

Memphis, Tenn.—Otto Zimmerman, Broadway and 
Mississippi Ave., two-st’y house; cost, $3,000. 

Minneapolis, Minn. — P. Barstow, paaety frame 
dwell., 645 North Penn Ave.; cost, $4,800. 

C. H. Bradbury, 2 two-st’y frame dwells., 2833 
~2839 Harriet Ave.; cost, $6.000. 





CHURCHES. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Evangelical Reform Zwingli 
Association are erecting a $6,000 church, on Thir- 
teenth St. 

New York, N. Y.— Sirty-seventh St., n 8, 325) w 
renth Ave., two-st’y brick church and Sunday- 
school, flat tin roof; cost, $12,000; owner, German 
saptist Church, Sixty-seventh St.; architect, An- 
drew Craig, Post-Office Building, N. Y. 

On the s s One Hundred and Sixth St., bet. Fourth 
and Lexington Aves., the new St. Cecilias Church, 
&5' x 125’, is to be built with a front of brick and 
terra-cotta, at a cost of about $90,000; from plans of 
Messrs. N. Le Brun & Son. 


Taunton, Mass. — The newly-established Presbyte- C. H. Bradbury, two-st’y frame dwell., 2909 Gar- 
rian Church Society has bought a lot on the cor. of field Ave.; cost, $3,000. 
Broadway and Washington Sts., upon which a 8. G. Myers, two-st’y frame dwell., 1714 Eighth 


church is soon to be built. 

Union Hill, N. J.— The corner-stone of St. Augus- 
tine’s Roman Catholic Church, of which the Rev. 
A. M. Brady is pastor, will be laid by Bishop Wig- 

ger, of Newark, on Easter Sunday, April 25. 

FACTORIES. 


Ave., 8; cost, $5,500. 

I. H. Edmunds, two-st’y frame dwell., 
Nineteenth St.; cost, $3,500 

E. D. Titus, double frame dwell., 3112 and 3114 
Pleasant Ave.; cost, $5,000, 

O. Mordell, two-st’y frame dwell., 1106 Pleasant 
Ave.: cost, $3,000. 


523 West 


Chicago, Ill.—Five-st’y factory, for Fergus Printing oO. Mordell. two-st’y frame dwell., 2510 Stevens 
Co., Dearborn Ave.; cost, $8,000; G. Vigeant, archi- Ave.; cost, $3,500. 
tect . & Smith, two-st’y frame dwell., 3117 Grand 
Ph'ladelphia, Pa. — Fourth St.,n w cor. Cambria Ave.; cost, 


L. W. Ellwood, 2 two-st’y frame dwells., 122-126 
bag p Fuente. eighth St.; cost, $6,900. 
N. Campbell, 5 two-st’ y Hy cite dwells., 716, 720 


St., brick factory, 46’ x 171’; owner, John W. Ander- 
su, 1321 South Eighteenth St. 





HOTELS. | and 794 South Tenth St; .j Cost, $7, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.—A five-st’y hotel, to cost $50,- J. Dobn, two-st’y frame dwell., — Mt. Curve 
ooo, will be built here by Peebles Bros. Ave.; cost, $4,0% 
tichmond, Va. — A three-st’y hotel will be built J. H. Jones, two-st’y frame dwell., 3140 Third 
here by John Murphy, Esq. Ave., 8; cost, $4,000. 
1423-1427 


| W. J. Gruber, gt! frame dwell., 
Adams te ne; cost, 
G. W. Morong, haa fone dwell., 
Twenty-seventh St.; cost, $4,500. 


HOUSES. 
Chic +go, Il. — Prairie Ave., two-st'y dwell.; cost, | 
$4,5 0; LS. Smith, owner; H. R. Wilson, architect. 


7 East 


This new device is a per- 





Union Spring Hinges 


ARE 
SIMPLE, EASILY SET, 
Cannot BE Put on Wronc. 
They work eith , Tight 
left. ‘All sizes. “Single or dou. 
ble acting. 
Por Wire Screens or Light Doors 
they have no equal. 
Send for Price List. 


M. W. ROBINSON, Sone t, 
79 Chambers 8)... New York 








Farquhar’s Improved 
BURCLAR PROOF 


Sash Lock. 


fectly secure lock for the 






It allows the 
Upper sash to be 
dropped for ven- 
oy and lock- 

at an int 
desired. viet 


Do not fail to 
examine it be- 
fore purchasing 
any Other kind. 





Lock applied. 
Por Sale by Hardware Dealers generally 


CHANDLER & FARQUHAR, x.y p 
Manufacturing Agents, ~ A % 


172 and 179 WASHINGTON ST., BUSTON. 





A book of 100 pages. The 

PA best book for an advertiser 
to consult, be he experi 

enced or otherwise. It con- 
RTISING::\:: lists of newspapers 
and estimates of the cost 


of advertising. The advertiser who wants to spend 
one dollar, finds in it the information he requires, 
while for him who will invest one hundred thousand 
dollars in advertising, a scheme is indicated which 
will meet his every requirement, or can be made todo 
so by slight changes easily arrived at by correspond 
ence. One hundredand fifty-three editions have been 
issued. Sent, post-paid, to any address for 10 cents. 
Apply to GEO. P. ROWELL & Co., NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St. (Printing 
House Sq.), New York. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
Mrs. E. J. Harford, double two-st’y frame dwell., 

709 and 711 Seventh Ave.; cost, $6,000. 

A. Barnard, two-st’y frame dwell., 300 Hawthorne 

Ave.; cost, $5,000. 

New York, N. Y.—One Hundred and Thirty-first St., 
8 8, 300’ e Seventh Ave., 3 three-st’y brick dwells., 
tin roofs; cost, $30,000; owner, Ethelbert Wilsen. 
267 West One Hundred and Twenty- -sixth St.; archi 
tect, I. T. Miller, 247 One Hundred and ‘Twenty 
fifth St. 

One Hundred and Thirty-second St., 8 8, 50' w of 
Sixth Ave., 3 three-st'y brick dwells., tin roofs; 
cost, $30,000; owner, Samuel O. Wright, 101 West 
One Hundred and Thirty-first St.; architects, Clev- 
erdon & Putzel, 110 East One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth St. 

Eighty-fourth St., n 8, 98’ w Ave. B, five-st’y brick 
dwell., tin roof; cost, $14,000; owners, G. & J 
Schneider, 295 Mott St.; e) architect, John Brandt, 
1491 Third Ave. 

Eleventh Ave., e 8, 80’ 5/ s of Seventy-first St., 
three-st’y dwell., tin roof; cost, $16,000; owners, 
Fonner & Lowther, 149 Broadway; architect, E. L 
Angell, 137 Broadway. 

Morris Lane, n 8, 225’ e Sedgwick Ave., two-st'y 
stone and wooden dwell., shingle roof; cost, $7,000; 
owner, Elizabeth D. Camp, Fordbam Heights 
builders, C. V. Folin & Son, Fordham, 

One Hundred and Twenty-third St., n 8,ne cor. 
Ninth Ave., 6 five-st’y brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, 
$90,000; owner, Mary E. Bailey, One Hundred and 
Fourth St. and Third Ave.; architect, Chas. Baxter, 
112 East One Hundred and Twenty-fifth St. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Mercer St.,e 8, bet. Ashmead 
and Jefferson Sts., 10 two-st’y dwells., 14’ x 28’; own- 
er, William Garoin, 5008 Adams St. 

Chelton Ave., n 8, near Chew St., 2 three-st’y 
dwells., 19’ x 47’; owner, William Garoin, 5008 Ad- 
ame St. 

Ashmead St.,s 8, bet. Mercer St. and the Rail- 
road; 6 two-st’y dwells., 16’ x 42’; owner, William 
Garoin, 5008 Adams St. 

Alisworth St.,n, bet. Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Sts., 2 three-st’y dwells., 16’ x 55; owner, John Gib- 
son. 1323 Reed St. 

Wharton St.,n 8, bet. Thirty-second and Thirty- 
third Sts., 7 two-st’y brick dwells., 15’ x 40’; owner, 
James Kerns, 519 South St. 

K St., 8s, bet. Kensington Ave. and Venango St., 
two-st’y brick and stone dwell., 16’ x 40’; owner, D. 
C. Schuler, 2263 Fairhill St. 
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“GOODELL & WATERS, 


3201 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





22 Warren Street, 
NEW YORK. 


1 


11 &13 Canal Street, 
CHICAGO, 


ILL. 





FOR PLANING-MILLS, SASH, 
DOOR and BLIND FACTORIES, 


CABINET and CARRIAGE MAKERS. 
Send for Catalogue. 





being 165 





City ENGINEER’S OFFICE, 


SAMUEL 


age amount passing through a 2,500 mesh sieve being 92 


City HALL, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 12, 1886. 


Abstract from letter of 


» GRAY, CITY ENGINEER. 


During the season of 1885 the Sewer Department used 3,152 Bar- 
rels of the New York and Rosendale Cement. 
barrels were tested for tensile strength, the average of the Season’s tests 
.7 pounds per square inch, twenty-four hours test. 

One hundred and forty-five barrels were 


Of this amount 1,348 


tested for fineness, the aver 
.56 per cent. 


Tests for checking were occasionally made but none were discovered. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


LABOR. 


Haverhill, Mass. The plasterers have had their 
pay advanced from $3 to $3.50 per day. 

Malden, Mass. Mr. J. E. Stanwood, who intended 
to build a large business block near the central rail 
road station, has decided to postpone the carrying 
out of the plan, owing to the dissatisfaction ex 
pressed by the carpenters in the city with their 
present pay. 

Milwaukee, Wis. — All the boss carpenters in the 
city belonging to the Builders’ Association have 
now been notified by their men that, commencing 
May 1, they will be expected to pay ten hours’ 
wages for eight hours’ work. An answer is de 
manded by Saturday of this week. 

New Haven, Conn. - 
Union that nine hours constitute a day's work, 
the same pay as now paid for ten hours, has bee n 


The request of the dane aged | 


granted by nearly every shop in town, and will go | 


into effect at once. 

R. I. — The Providence Union of Car 
penters and Joiners have passed resolutions de 
manding that fifty-three hours shall constitute a 
week’s work after May 15, with no change of wages. 

Wakefield, Mass.—The Knights of Labor of Wake- 
tield have appointed a committee to prepare a price 
list for the Smith & Anthony Stove Foundry. The 
firm employs about sixty moulders, 
an increase of ten percent. The company has re- 
fused to grant their request. If the company re 
fuse to agree on a price list with the Knights of 
Labor Committee, active measures will be taken. 


OFFICE-BUILDINGS. 


Chicago, Ill. — Twenty-second St., two-st’y 
building, for M. Schmidt; cost, $2,500; J. Doer, ar- 
chitect. 

New York, N. Y.—Messrs. Leopold & Cyrus Eidlitz 
are drawing the plans for the eight-st’y office-build- 
ing, 2! x 125/, to be erected for the Metropolitan 
Telephone and Tele; graph Co., at Nos. 16-20 Court 
landt St. 


Providence, 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Nashville, Tenn. — A new court-house is to be built 
here. S. P. Younce has the contract. 


RAILROAD BUILDINGS. 


Brainerd, Minn. — A. Bjurquist, of Moorhead, has 
secured the contract for the stone aud brick work 
on the Northern Pacific shops. 

Bristol, Conn. — The New York & New England 
Railroad will build a new depot here, if a suitable 
site can be obtained. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The Grand Rapids & In- 
diana R. KR. Co. intends to build new shops here. 

Jersey City, N. J.—The New York, Lake Erie, and 
Western Raijrond, Company proposes to erect a 
handsome iron structure, 600’ long and 140’ wide. 
The preliminary work was begun on Saturday last, 
when the telegraph wires were removed from the 
roof to poles in the avenue. 

New London, Conn. —A railroad depot for the 
Nortbern Railroad, 40/ x 150’, with platforms of be- 
tween 400 and 500 feet in length, is to be built. 

New York, N. Y. — A brick and stone freight depot 
about 100’ x 130’, is to be erected for the Adams Ex- 
press Co., at the s w cor. Fourth Ave. and Nine- 
teenth St.; from designs of Mr. ‘Thos, R. Jackson. 

Ravenna, O. — The officers of the C. & P. R. R., 
J.N. MeCullough, President, Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
probably build a new depot. 

Sodus Point, N. ¥.—The Northern Central R. R. ¢ 
will build a depot and put $10,000 in improvements 
in real estate there. General Agent Melfin, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 


| Aurora, Il. 


| 


and they want | 


oftice- 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


Steubenville, O.—The Cleveland & Pittsburgh, and 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railroads will 
build a large union station at once. 

Taunton, Mass.— Work has been commenced on en- 
larging the Old Colony round-house. 


SCHOOL-HOUSES. 
Waterville, 0. 


ledo, have in 
building for the 


architects, of To 
a brick college 
$45,000, 


E. O, Fallis & Co., 
hand drawings for 
Ursuline Sisters; 


STABLES. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Redwood St., No. 518, 
brick stable, 12’ x 16’; owner, 
Third and Federal) Sts. 

Vatkins St., 8 8, W 
stable, 16’ x 80’; owner, 
Tenth and Watkins Sts. 

Germantown Ave., No. 4098, brick stable, 15’ x 25/; 
owner, Jos. B, Minnick, 4098 Germantown Ave. 


STORES. 


cost, 


one-st’y 
Geo. Lodge, s w cor. 
brick 


»8 Ww cor, 


Tenth St., two-st’y 
Patrick A. Moran 


Brick and stone store and flat build 
ing; cost, $11,000; owner, Ralston Bros.; architect, 
F. Baumann, of Chicago, I11. 


Chicago, Ill. West Twelfth St., three-st’'y store; 
cost, $9,000; J. Schaub, owner; P. W. Ruebl, archi 
tect. 

West Twelfth St., three-st’'y store; cost, $6,000; 


Zarabel 


store: 


T. McCormick, owner; , architect. 
Ogden Ave., two-st’y cost, $3,500; J. H 
Braynard, owner; W. Shipman, architect. 
Twenty-second St., three-st’y store; cost, $7,000; 
F. Schneider, owner; C. W. Warneki, architect. 
Vorth Ave., three-st’y store; $7,000; William 
Krause, owner; Riegert, architect. 
T'wenty-second St., three-st’y store; 
J. Pauly, owner. 
Ogden Ave., three-st’y store; 
Fritz, owner; P. Rae, architect. 
Wentworth Ave., 2 three-st’y stores; cost, $18,000; 
F. Homan, owner; J. Doerr, architect. 
Wentworth Ave., three-st’y store; 
. Aye, owner; J. Doerr, architect. 
Wentworth Ave., three-st’y store; 
Mrs. E. Budinger, Doerr, architect. 
Clark St., 36,000; H. Brock- 
haus, owner; TT’. 
Columbus, O.—Kinnear & Foster will build a build 
ing for storerooms and offices, at a cost of $30,000, 
P. Huntington and Wm. G. Dishler intend to 
build a business block, cor. High and Chestnut Sts., 
at a cost of $50,000. 


cost, 


$14,000; 


cost, 


cost, $14,000; W. P. 


cost, $7,000; 
- cost, $7,000; 
owner; ¢J. 
two-st’y store; cost, 


Karls, architect. 


7OsO and Her 


Memphis, Tenn,—L. Lucarini, cor. G: 
nando Sts., two-st’y brick store; cost 





Millersburg, 0.— B. S. Young will build two-st’y 
brick store-building, 33’ x 60’; cost, about $4,000; ar 
chitect, H. W. Mason, of Fort Wayne, Ind. 

York, N. Y. — Centre St.,s e@ cor. Worth St., 

brick store, flat tin roof; cost, $50,000; 


New 
five-st’y 


owner, Ambrose C. Kingsland, 55 Broadway; archi 

tect, Geo. W. Da Cunha, 261 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Pa. —Carpenter St., No. 911, two-st’y 

brick store, 10/ x 22/; James Park, owner, n w cor. 


Ninth and Carpenter Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal.—One-st’y frame store, cost, $3,- 
930; owner, W. -J. Houston; architect, C. 1. Haven. 
Brick and stone store building; cost, $90,000; own 
er, A. M. Davis; architects, Copeland & Banks. 
rENEMENT-HOUSES. 
New York, N. ¥Y.— One Hundred and Thirtieth St., 
Kighth Ave., 4 three-st’y and basement 
brick tenements, flat tin roof; cost, $48,000; owner, 
Stephen J. Wright, 20' West One Hundred and 
Thirtieth St.; architects, Cleverdon & Putzell, 110 
East One Hundred and Twenty-fifth St. 


n s, 250’ e 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE U — STATES 


STABLE FITTINGS, 


(Established 1843.] 





HAY RACKS, oy 4 ETC. 


t=¥~ Send for Prices and Catalogues. 
SAMUEL S. BENT & SON, 
111 Chambers St.. New York. 





CONSERVATORIES, 


GREENHOUSES, 


VINERIES, 
SKYLIGHTS. 


Send for IlNustrated Catalogue. 


JOSEPHUS PLENTY, 


Horticultural Builder. 
144 Pearl St., - NEW YORK. 


Amateur Conservatory, 8 feet by 12 feet, with 
patent heating apparatus, plant stages 
ete., complete for $150. F. O. B. 

The Helliwell Patent ‘‘ Vertical’’ system 
of glazing without Putty extensively 
adopted in Great Britain, etc, the best, 
tightest, and most durable system yet in- 

vented. Architects please specify. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





One Hundred and Twenty-second St., s e cor. Lex 
ington Ave , five-st’y brick tenements, tin roof; cost, 


$38,000; owner, Charies E. Hall, 209 Fast Forty 
eighth St.; architects, Thom & Wilson, 1267 Broad 
way. 

Sixty-ninth St., n 8, 263/ e First Ave,, 3 five-st’y 
brick tenements, flat tin roof; cost, $45,000; owner, 


Frame & McGirr, 214 East Seventieth St., archi 
tect, G. A. Schellinger, 128 Broadway. 

Division St., cor. Canal No. 143, five-st’y brick ten 
ement, flat tin roof; cost, $12,000; owner, Henry B. 


Mount, 359 Pearl St.; architect, Fred’k Je nth, 191 
Forsyth St. 

Seventy-third St,,s 8, 114/e First Ave., 5 five-st’y 
brick tenements, tin roof; cost, $13,000; owner, 
Frederick Niemeier, 1666 Second Ave.; architects, 
Cleverdon & Putzell, 110 East One Hundred and 


I'wenty-fifth St. 


Sevent = St., 8 8, 68’ w Second Ave., five-st’y brick 
tenem flat tin roof; cost, $12,000; owner, Jacob 
H. Mi - r, 115 Second Ave.; architect, Julius Kast 


ner, 744 Broadway. 

East Broadway, No. 29, five-st'y brick tenement, 
flat tin bem eost, $15,000; owner, Morris Alexan 
der, 97 Es Broadway; architect, Frederick Ebe 
ling, 140 Second St. 

Hester St., No. 19, five-st’y brick tenement, tin 
roof; cost, $15,000; owners, Gootman & Zubrinsky, 

East Broadway; architect, Charles Rentz, 153 
Fourth Ave. 






17, five-st’y brick tenement, flat ti: 
, $18,000; owner, Harris Rosenthal, 17 
architect, Thos. P. Dunne, 231 West Fit 





tieth St. 


One Hundred and Thirteenth St., n s, 143’ w Ave 


nue A., five-st’y brick tenement, flat tin roof; cost, 
$12,000; owner, Michael Reilly, 1976 Fourth Ave.; 
architects, N. Le Brun & Son, 24 Park PI. 

Tenth Ave., e 8, 24/8" s Twenty-seventh St., five 
st’y brick tenement, flat tin roof; cost, $15,000; own 
er, Mrs. -J.S. Sherman, 154 West Fourteenth St.; 
architect, G. A. Schellinger, 128 Broadway. 


Seventh St., 8 8, 68/10 w Second Ave., 
brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $12,000; 
cob H. Miller, 115 Second Ave 
Kastner, 744 Broadway. 

Washington Ave., No. 1110, three-st’y brick tene 
ment, flat tin roof; owner, Charlotte 
R. Hanlon, 1108 Washington Ave.; architect, W. W. 
Gardiner, 1364 Washington Ave. 

One Hundred and Forty-third St., n 8, 100’ w from 
Eighth Ave., five-st’y brick tenement, flat tin roof; 
cost, $11,000: owner, John Donnellan, 589 West One 
Hundred and Forty-fifth St.; architect, B. W. War- 
ner, 1382 Broadway. 

One Hundred and Forty-third St., n w cor. Eighth 
Ave., 3 five-st’y brick tenements, flat tin roofs; cost, 
$11,000; owner, John Donnellan, 489 West One 
Hundred and Forty-fifth St.; architects, B. W. War 
ner, 132 Broadway. 

THEATRES. 


Braddock, Pa. H. M. Lythe, proprietor of the 
Opera-House at this place, will extend the building 
to the cor. of John St., putting in steam heat, etc., 
at a cost of $25,000. 

Chester, Pa. — Chester, Pa., is to have a new opera- 
house. Eighty thousand dollars in bonds are to be 
issued and sold, of which $30,000 is to be used to 
purchase land, and $50,000 to erect the building. 


WAREHOUSES. 

Baltimore, Md. 4 five-st’vy warehouse is to be 
erected on thes s German St., between Hanover 
and Sharp Sts., by Andrew B. McCreery, Esq. 

Minneapolis, Minn. —Woolf & McCormick, five-st’y 
brick warehouse, 250-8 Third Ave., n; cost, $60,000, 


five-st’y 
owner, Ja 
.; architect, Julius 


cost, $8,000; 
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FJron-iWork. 





MESKER & BRO., 
Calvanized Iron Cornices 
Window Caps and SKYLIGHTS. 


Send for Catalogue. 


421 to 429 South Sixth St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Providence, R. I.—Wood storehouse, Canal St., ws; 


owner, A. B. McCrillis. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Whar between Fif 
teenth and Sixteenth Sts., two-st’y brick storage- 
house, 28’ x 58’; owner, Alexander Beck, 1234 South 
Fifteenth St. 


m St... nse, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Boston, Mass. — The Boston Gaslight Company is 
building another gas-holder at the Commercial 
Point Works. This holder will have a capacity of 
about 1,500,000 feet. Two others of the same size 
are to be erected in a short time, making four hold- 





h a capacity of about 6,000,000 cubic feet. 
Forty 390’ e First 
ick pump-tank house, peak slate 
roof; cos $8,500; owner, Equitable G. L. Co., 340 
rhird Ave architect, A. W. Putnam Cramer, cor. 
Fortieth St. and Third Ave. 


ers, wit 


New York, 
Ave., threes st t br 


nrst St.,n 8, 


The f lo wing officials for the Building Material 
Exchange have been elected: President, Melzar P. 
Dunbar: Vice President, Charles S. Shultz; Treas- 
urer, Edwin 1). Kuapp: Trustees, Melzar P. Dun 
bar, Charles S. Shultz, Edwin D. Knapp, Joseph R. 
Van Valen, Henry R, Brigham, Emil Thiele, Frank 


EF. Wise, Frederic W. Kobinson, Hans S. Christian, 
Noah Furman, Edwin Terry, Samuel L. Keene, John 
J. Be Inspectors rod El e —, Isaac E. Hoagland, 


William V. Burroughs, P. G. Hughes. 

One Hundred and ‘ian at? i Afth Sft., n s., 64' w 
Eighth Ave., two-st’y brick warehouse, flat til 
roof; cost, $7,500; owner, — Adrion, 330 Bow- 
ery; architects, I. Bockell & Si 54 Bond St 


BIDS AND core ‘AC TS. 


New York, N. Y¥.—The Fire Commissioners have 
awarded James Duify the contract for finishing in 





yak t pper part of the building for their new 
headquarters in East Sixty seventh St., the amount 
being $36,729. They have also given the contract 
for the steam-heating apparatus to John Neal's 
Sons for $6,900. 
Norfolk, Va.—The following were the proposals for 
water-closets at the Naval Hospital 
Alexander -owell, Portsmouth, Va., $450; Geo 
L. Neville, Portsmouth, Va., $478.50; J. L. Mott 


Iron Works, New York City, $478.50. The J. L. 
Mott Iron Works have been awarded the contract. 





COMPETITION. 


EXCHANGE. 
At Kansas City, Mo. 
March 31, 1886. 


7 ANSAS CITY 
K 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., 


THE EXCHANG! Bt ILDING ASSOCIATION of Kansas 
City are proposing to erecta building to cost not more 
than 400, 100 dollars. rhey have specially invited sev 


eral architects to furnish designs in competition, but 
will also receive and consider designs by other archi- 
tects not so invited. The drawings are to be in line, 

and are to be made to a scale of one-sixteenth of an 
inch to the foot, and are to be delivered on or before 
the 15th of June next, at Columbia College in the 
WILLIAM R. 





city of New York, to the care of Prof. 
Wake, whom the Association have appointed to be 
their professional adviser. 

Printed instructions will be furnished on applica- 


tion to the editors of the Ameri - irchitect and 
Building News, or to the . ndersigne 
EDW AR D it. 


1¢ Exchange Buildi 


ALLEN, 
President of tl g Association. 
539 





PROPOSALS. 


RON WATER-PIPE. 
At Easton, Md. 
» the undersigned, will 


Sealed proposals addressed t 
Wednesday, 


be received until 2 o'clock, P. M., 





| PENNSYLVANIA CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Architectural Iron-Work, 


Steel Jails, Vault-Doors, Roofs, Riveted Girders, Stair- 
ways, Bridges, Fencing, Iron Beisteads 
and Cresting. 


Offices: No. 132 First 
PITTSBURCH, 


Avenue, 


Penn. 





E. c. COOPER & co., 


. COOPER, late of Manly & Cooper. 


Gianieietel Iron Works, 
39th and Woodland Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Railings, Fountains, Stairs, Doors, Stable-Fittings, 
Crestings, Shutters, Tree-Guards, Settees, ete. 
Builders’ Artistic Lron-Work a Specialty. 





NATIONAL 
Fine Art Foundry, 


218 East 25th Street, New York. 


Artists’ Models cast in Standard Bronze. 
Architects’ Designs Executed. 
Artistic and Enduring Monuments 
in Granite and Bronze. 

No Catalogues. 
MAURICE 





J. POWER. 
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Rolled and Drawn Steel Hand Rail, in 20 Feet Lengths. 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS. 
MANLY & COOPER MANU’FG CO., 


and 42d Streets, Philadelphia, 
BRIDGE RAILINGS, 

JAIL & BANK WORK 
y GRILLS, ANDIRONS, 
SHUTTERS, DOORS, 


Ornamental Staircases, etc. 


Elm 


Avenue 





Railings & Fences. Arstisti 


| Iron-Work for Buildings. 





Send for Catalogue 





PROPOSALS. 


April 28, 1886, for the construction of Water Works 
at Easton, Md., including furnishing cast-iron pipe, 
special castings, stop valves, fire hydrants, etc., and 
laying and setting the same. "Also for steam-pumping 
mac hine ry, st and- pipe and engine-house. 

Drawings may be seen, and specifications obtained 
at the office of Wm. EK. Shannahan, Secretary, Easton, 
Md., or at the office of Isaac S. Cassin, Engineer, Ger 
mantown Ave. and Second St., Philadelp bia, Pa. 

WM. E. SHANNAHAN, Secretary, 

539 Easton Water Co., Easton, Md. 


’ 





N ATER-WORKS. 
[At Little Falls, N. ¥. 

Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
Board of Water Commissioners of Little Falls, N. Y., 
until Thursday, May 6, 1886, at 3 P. M. 

1. For constructing Beaver Creek con duit, dam and 
inlet chamber. Conduit about eight mi les long. 
Amount of deposit required, $500. 

2. For constructing distribution reservoir and about 
one mile of open canals. Amount of deposit re 
quired, $500. 

3. For excavating and refilling trenches and laying 
the system of distribution complete, about sixteen 
miles. Amount of deposit required, $500 

4. For the valves and hydrants required for the sys 
tem complete. 

Four separate contracts in all. 





The blank forms, specifications, and all other infor 
mation will be ready on and after April 16, 1 . Ap 
plication for the same to be made to Stephen E. Bab 
cock, chief engineer, Little Falls, N. Y. 

The Water Commissioners reserve the right to 


reject any or all bids. C, J. PALMER, 
540* Secretary. 
_ rin, ETC. 
At Washington, D. C. 


U. S. NAVY PAY OFFICE, | 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12, 1886. 

Sealed proposals, in duplicate, endorsed * Pri 
Ordnance,” will be received at this ofi -e until noon, 


/posals 


May 10, 1886, for articles required as follows, to be 
delivered at the Ordnance Department of the Navy 
Yard, Washington, D.C., free of any expense to the |} 


Government, and subject to the usual inspection and 
conditions, viz.: Requisition No, 206, white pine; No. 
210, Lake Superior Copper Straits tin. 

Proposals must be made on official forms furnished 
with schedules giving details) by this office. For ex 
pert and other information apply to navy-yard. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all bids, and 
bids only from ‘‘ manufacturers of, or regular dealers 


in, the articles which they offer to supply,” will be 
considered. 
Responsible persons must guarantee the prompt 


execution of contract, 
guarantors must be cer 


and faithful 
tency of the 


and the compe 
tified to beforea 


United States officer. THOS. H. LOOKER, 
Pay Director U.S. Navy 
m41 Navy Pay Agent. 


RMY BUILDINGS. 
A At Fort Niagara, N. Y. 
OFFICE OF CHIEF QUARTERMASTI R, ) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE EASstT, 
GOVERNOR'S ISLAND, N. Y., April 12, 1886. } 
Sealed proposals, in triplicate, subject to the usual 
conditions, will be received at this office and the office 
of the Quartermaster at Fort Niagara, N. Y. until 12 | 
o'clock, M. (eastern time), April 26, 1886, at which | 
time and places they will be opened in the presence 
of bidders, for the construction of one range building 
and one officers’ lodge, both of frame, in accordance 


office, office of the Post Quartermaster at Fort Niag- 
ara, N. Y., and Depot Quartermaster’s Office, Buffalo, 
N. ¥ 

Blanks for proposals and information as to the man- 
ner of bidding, ete., can be obtained at the offices men 
tioned. Envelopes containing proposals should be 
marked *‘ Proposals for © onstruction of Range Build- 
ings at Fort Niagara, N. Y. 

be Government reserves the right to reject any or 
all bids. ALEX. J. PERRY, 

53g Asst. Q. M. Gen’l, U. S. Army. 


| TENTA DISTRICT, 


PROPOSALS. 


— ROOFS, ETC. 
[At Baltimore, Md, 

OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 6, 1886. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office un 
til 2 Pr. M., on the 30th day of April, 1886, to fur 
nish and put in place, complete, the iron main and 
court roof framing, etc., of the post-office and court 
house building, at Baltimore, Md.,in accordance with 
drawings and specification, copies of which and any 
additional information may be had on application at 

this office, or the office of the superintendent. 

Bids must be accompanied by a certified check for 

2,000. M. E. BELL 
639 Supervising Architect. 

eee 
At Columbus, O. 
STraTE-Hovuser, COLUMBUS, O., April 15, 1886. 

Sealed proposals for the erection of main exposition 
building on the new State Fair Grounds, Columbus, 
O., will be received at our office until noon of 
May 4. Proposals must be submitted on schedule 
blanks furnished by the Board. 

Plans and specifications may be seen at the office of 
Terrell & Morris, architects, No. 45 North High St., 
Columbus, O., afte r Tuesday, April 23. 

A satisfactory guarantee must accompany each bid 
| that a contract will be entered into if the bid is ac 

| cepted. 

The Board reserves the right to reject any or all 
proposals, or to accept any part of any proposal. 

540 OHIO STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 


pean. 
i Over Harlem River 


Sealed proposals will be received by the 
River Bridge Commissioners, at their office, q 
Cotton Exchange Building, Hanover Square, New 
York City, until 12 M., on the 22d of April next, 
| for the construction of the proposed bridge over the 
Harlem River at One Hundred and Eighty-tirst St. 

Plans, specifications and forms of proposal can be 
had at the Commissioners’ office on and after Monday, 
March 22. F 

For full information see City Record, for sale at No. 
| 2 City-Hall. 539 


| S EWER. 


| Sealed proposals will 
jon 


» N. ¥. 
Harlem 


Room 73 


At Lynn, Mass. 
ENGINEER'S OFFICE, } 
CITY OF LYNN, Mass. f 
be received by the Committee 
Drainage until 12 o’clock, M., of Monday, 
April 26, 1886, for completing Section 2 of the east 
ern intercepting sewer in Lynn, Mass. Each bid must 
| be accompanied by a bond of $2,000, conditioned for 
} the execution of the contract. The amount of bond 
| for performance of the contract will be $25,000, and 
| the sureties must be residents of Massachusetts. 
Specifications may be obtained and plans may be ex 
amined at the office of the City Engineer, City-Hall, 

Lynn, 
The committee reserve the right to reject any or all 
bids, should it deem it to be for the interest of the city 
| so to do, CHARLES R. SMITH, 
| Chairman of Joint Standing Committee on Drainage. 
5 6539 


ETTY. 


CITY 


e 
ot 


t Presqu’ile, Pa 


A 
OFFICE OF U. S. Licgut-House ENGINEER, ) 


DETROIT, MIcu., April 5, 1886, } 


! ; Sealed proposals will be receivei at this office un- 
with plans and specifications which can be seen at this | til 2.30 o'clock, Pp. 


M.,on the Sth day of May, 
| 1886, for furnishing the material and labor for build 
| ing a jetty, 400 feet in length, of stone-filled cribs, for 
+? _ protection of the shore in front of the Presqu’ile, 
light station. 
¥ or forme, specifications and all information apply 
to this office. 
The right is reserved to reject any or all bids, and 
to waive any defects. 
CHAS. E, L. B. DAVIS, 
Captain of Engineers, U. S. Army, 
540 Engineer Tenth Light House District 
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THE HEGLA ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRON WORKS. 








Office and Ware-rooms, 216 and 218 W. 23d St., New York. 


lArtistic Metal Mantels and Over-Tops, in 


= Architectural and Ornamental Cast and 


Correspondence with Architects and Builders solicited, 
Jatalogue and Price-List on application, 


FJron-iWork. 


POULSON & ECER, 


Works, N. 1lith and 3d Sts., Brooklyn, E. D., L. I. 


BRONZE, BRASS, 


and Electro-Plated Iron. 


J. GC. & T. DIMOND, 


Architectural Iron-Works. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


209 and 211 West 33d Stregt, New York City, 


TRON 


Buildings, Roofs, Fronts, Beams, Girders, 


Stairs, Columns, Railings, etc., etc. 


Special attention om > aman, Wrought-Iron 
York. 





Wrought Iron Work of every 
description. 


lllustrated 





McHOSH & LYON, Dayton, Ohio, 
ARCHITECTURAL [RON WORKS. 





THE 


PHENIX IRON COMPANY, 


410 Walnut £t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacture Rolled Beams, 


Channele- 


Angles, Tee, Sh d 
IRON FRONTS FOR BUILDINGS, of “il Tins ee ee 
Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron Fencing, Prismatic Sidewalk-Lights, Iron Stairs. All kinds Roof Trusses, Girders, and Joists 
of Iron-Work used in Buildings, Grey Iron Steam-Fittings. for fire-proof buildings frame? 
Designs and Estimates furnished on application. and fitted as per plans. 
PHCENIX Wrought-Iron Columns 
of all sizes. 


JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, 
Fire-Escape Balconies 


tings and Fixtures, Sidewalk Lights. 
Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


Bronze. 


Foundry and Shops East 28th and East 29th Sts. 


IRON 


Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, 
and Ladders, Columns and Roofs, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


Sky and Floor Lights, stable Fit- 
Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass and 


Die-forged Weldless Eyebars a specialty 


Designs and estimates furnished. 


Boston Agents, FreD. A. HOUDLETTE & Co., 


272 Franklin Street 


New York Agents, MILLIKEN & SMITH, 


95 Liberty Street, 





Office 315 East 28th St., New York. 





Passaic Rolling Mill Co. 


PATERSON, N. J. 


SOLID ROLLED BEAMS, 


Channels, Angles, Tees and 
Merchant Iron. 
New York Office, Room 45, Astor House. 


PHILADELPHIA RUSTLESS IRON CO. 


(Limited.) 


17th and Ellsworth Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. N. 
C. 
B 


Iron Pipe, for sanitary plumbing purposes, Wrought 
IronWork, Castings, Ornamental lronWork, Grilles, 
Gratings, and all forms of cast and wrought iron per 
manently protected from rust by the Bower-Barff 
Process. 


oO 








CHENEY & HEWLETT, 


Architectural Iron Works. 
W 


rought and Cast Iron Work for 
Building Purposes, 

CHENEY. } ‘wror. | 201 BROADWAY 

HEWLETT. § OFFICE : New York. ‘ 

ok givingst rength of wrought-iron girders, beams, 

and cast-iron columns mailed on application. 





Classified Advertisements 


Advertisin PAGE 
Geo wall & Co. New York.. .-xvi 
Annunciate 
K Ostrander k Co., New York .....++-+5+ x 
v estern Electric Co., N.Y. & Chicago... ... xi 
Asbestos Felt. : 
The Asbestos P: es Co., Boston & New 
York... ecesnn seteaceceusesesosen tes .xxiil 
Asbestos Pa 
xiv 


W. Johns M’ te « “So. , New York. 
PAs. 
Henry K. Bradbury, New York.. 
New York Mastic Works ..... 
E. H. Wootton, New York 
Bell Founders. 
McShane & Co., Baltimore . 
Blind-A wnings. F. A. North & Co., Bost..x1 





Boiler-Coverings. 
H. W. Johns M'f’g Co., New York.....+-.++-"1V 
Shields & Brown, Chicagzo.....e-eeeseeee Wii 


Books and Journals. 
m. ‘IT. Comstock, New York......- 
A. H. Rolfe & Co., Boston. aes 
Sanitary News, Chic ago... 
Ticknor & Co., Boston... 1.1.6 ceeceeeeeerelMy 
Brass Goods. 
Manhattan Brass Co., 
Brick (Ornamental). 





New York......-+-++++ i 


Anderson Pressed Brick Co., Chicago......xx 
Burns, Russell & Co., Baltimore. Md......xx11 
Excelsior Brick and Stone Co., Phila..... xxii 
Hydraulic Press Brick Co., St. Lou! Becues xx 
Peerless Brick Co., Philadelphia....... xxil 
Waldo Bros.. Boston . xxili 
Building Felt (Fire and Wate rpro of 
H. W. Johns M'f’g Co., New York..... xiv 
Building Papers. 
. Hewitt & Bros., New York.......... x 
iF. + eae Erie, Pa..... «- ew eemtehhas 
Carpe 
John E it Pray’ 8 Sons & Co., Boston. ascactit 
W.&J. Sloane. New York........... . 
Cellar-Drainer. 
Clarence M. Kemp, Baltimore, Md............x 
Cellar-Window qaare. 
J. 8. a chdGanses Caveee sa xx 
Cem 
Alsen a * % ‘ortland Cement Wks., N. ¥. xx! 
James Brand, New York..... ° «sods 
Baetjer & Meyerstein, New York... XX 
Brooks, Shoobridge & Co., New Y ork,.....XX 
Howard Fleming, New York........... x 
Johnson & Wilson, New York. xXx 
Marcial & Co., New Te ckeee exces ‘i 1 
a York and Rosendale Cement Co , New 
Vaktegwerebas Koncehescasees xv! 


Cc a. PS 
A. H. Andrews & Co., New York & Phila....xi 
eee Manufacturing Co., Boston. ood 

Clocks for Public Buildings. 

Seth Thomas Clock Co., Thomaston, Conn..iv 

Conductors (Water) 

Austin, Obuy xe & Co., Philadelp: PReccccesces fi 

Boston Spiral Tube Works, Boston.. 

Bolderiess Standing-Seam Conductor Co. 
Allegheny, P 

Conservatorie 
Josephus Plenty, } 

Contracting. 

Flynt Building & Construction Co., Palm- 
GE, BPs ccscccsesccc.cencetecovsceccsoscosces i 






Arthur E. Rendle,N.¥ 
w York.. ° 
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Cornicemakers Glass (Stained and Ornamental) -W ork Architectural) (continued) 
| Marley & Bros., “Boston. Mass i James Baker & Son, New York yn & kger, New York.. .xix 
© ‘opperamiths and Metai- Workers The Belcher Mosaic Glass Co 4. 
ett & Co., Boston.....ccccccccecccess1V¥ Wm. Coulter & Son, Cincinnati............. Thompson, New York........... ..... il 
Cc A. ie (Galvanized- Iron), F. Crowninshield, Boston, Mass *. 

Mesker & Bro., St. Louis, Mo : cane Otto F. Falck & Co.. New York. vemnale xington M’f’g Co., Cincinnati, O .xiv 
Creosote Stains. 8. Cabot, Jr., Boet... xviii Alfred Godwin & Co., Phila. geunnewe ii Yale & Towne M’'f’g Co., Stamford, Conn. xx1¥ 
Decorative Leather. R. 8. Groves & Steil. Philadeiphia.. ii | Machinery. 

R. Yandell & Co., New York.........s00-005 i John Matthews, New York ..1V Goodell & Waters, Philadelphia... xvii 
] Bt. orators. McCully & Mi les, CHICAS... ccccce-coccesess in| Machinery (Laundry) 

Cox Sons, Buckley & Co., New York......... ii McLean & Ritchie, Phila., Pa i roy Laundry Mact ry Co., Troy......xx 

L. Haberstroh & Son, Boston........... iii W. J. McPherson, Boston nésee ool Mantels. 

Donald McDonald, Boston.... - Donald MacDonald, Boston...... eee 1ii B. Kline, Philadelphia v 

John Gibson, Ph ladelph a, Pa eo Redding. Baird & Co., Boston..............+eli M atthew Hall, Philadelphia, P a vi 

H. Edgar Hartwell Co., New York....s.+-.. iti Samuel West, Boston........ ii Joseph 8. Miller & Bro., P tiladelph ia. . vu 

W. J. McPherson, Boston dueccerese -. 1 GQrates, ete. Marble. 

Frank Hill Smith, Boston.............ese0 ini Bissell & Co,, Pit , Pa Vi American Endolithic Co,, New York 

| Elevators, ete. J. 8. Conover & Co ‘Ne w York xxiv Mar ble Mosaics. 

EK. Brewer, Boston  Gdéuavevéatecoseces Vv Henry Dibblee, Chicago.. : lin J squali & ¢ Aeschlimann, New York...iii 

Crane, New York &Chicago.. ........ = asl Eureka Grate Works, Cincinnati, O. iv Marbie-W orkers. 

D. Frisbie & Co., Phila., Pa.......... oo.008 W. H. Harrison & Bro., Phi iladelphia. vi A. L. Fauchere & Co., New York.... es 

L. 8. Graves & Son,Rochester. N. ccccccocel Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., New York.. -xii Robert C. Fisher. New York. eee ‘ 

The Middlebrook Elevator M’f’g Co., De Wm. H. Jackson, New York.. XX1V Met al-W orkers. 

Dt BE Micuccvasssdecheosedenssenesences ces Gutter. J. & R. Lamb, New York.. ecce 

Moore & Wyman, Boston. an al D. Newton, Newport, R. I.. iv Mineral Wool. 

Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia Jv Hardware. Mineral Wool Co., New York.. x, xvi 

Otis Brothers & Co., New Yo ool Surditt & Williams, Boston... w | Mortar Biack. 

Stokes & Parrish, Philadelphia aaeeee 1 Heating-Apparatus. Henry D “ ee, Boston 4 xxii 

Whittier Machine Co., Boston, ............005. 1 Bartlett, Hayward & Co.. Baltimere.. ont Samuel H. nch & Co., Philade!phia.. iv 
Engines (Caloric Pumping) Abram Cox Stove Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. Pr a ‘Ch 

Delamater Iron Works, New York.......... be Heatin A pparatus (Steam). Com posite tr 2 Works sevceee xi 

Sayer & Co., New York...... Co sececccecene xii Bates yp AT New Yor Faint. 

Engines (Gas) Dup! ex Steam Heater Co., New York.... W. Devoe & ¢ New York v 

Schleicher, Schumm & Co., Philadelphia...... x1 *Florida” Boiler Works, Geneva, N. Y....vii i W. Johns M'f'g Co., New York.... xiv 
Fire-proof Building. | Gorton Boiler M’f'g Co.. New York aca Liquid Glass Paint Co.. Hartford Conn.......iti 

Henry Maurer, New York... ...... ..eeeExiili | A.A. Griffing Iron Co., Jersey City ++ e¥XiV Photogra hic Outfits. 

Ottawa Tile Co.. Chicago........-.....+... xxiii} H.B. Smith Co., New York aan s sesoalle ere ny & Co., New York 

Raritan Hollow and Porous Brick Co.....xxiit | James P. Wood & Co. mt hiladelphia........... i Photographs. zy 

John J. Schillenger, New York .- xxiii | Heliotype Proces W. Taylor, Chicago, Ill 

Wight Fire-Proofing Co., New York.. pocevese xxin | Yrinting a Boston... iv Pipe-€ ov ering. 

Flexible Fillet. ° Chalmers Spence ( New York......... vii 
We IO, Feiss cccccccccccssccesccescocece xvi W. Robinson, New York. .... XV H W. Johns M’f’g Co., New York..... -XiV 
HA. (inlaid), Hinges (Spring). PrP umpe Stearn 

Wm. Hannam & Co.. New (Cee xxiv Van Wagoner & Williams Co., New York..xx1v H. RK. Worthin gton, New York acd Boston..vi 

National Wood Mf‘. Co.. New Yor xxiv) Insurance. Re flectors. 

W ood-Mosaic Co., Ro hester, Ts Bevsenvcewestth American Fire Ins. Co... .......-+.eseees xii . P. Fink, New York -Xxiv 
Fre t-W ork. Continental Insurance Co., New York....xx1v Re gisters. 

S. Kansom& Co., Cleveland, O..............X Insurance Co. of North America, Phiia.....x1i Tuttle & Bailey Man'f'g Co., New York and 
Peony Keeler & Co., Boston......... xii Metropolitan Plate-Glass Ins. Co., N. Y xu Boston ‘. . = 


Guas- Fixtures. 
Archer & Pancoast M'f'g Co., New piensa niall 
1 & Churchill, Boston... ax 
Vance & Co., New r York.. 
man & Nicoll, Boston. 4 
Gas-Machines. 











Combination Gas-Machine Co., Detroit......xi 

Denny Bros. & Co., New Micscccccesce Pee 3) 

Pa Globe Gas-Light Co.. Phila.. coveeX! | 

Clarence M. Kemp, Baltimore, Md.. - 

lirrill Gas-Machine Co New York. ..........xi 
Gas-Stoves. 

Goodwin Gas-Stove Co., Phila ............ - Vii 
Gas-F iping. 

F. Dalton, Boston.......cc00 cescsececes 

Giass. 

Heroy & Marrener, New York... 

P. F. McMahon, New York...... 


.» New York 





riffany Glase ¢ 
Glass ‘Rooting. 

Josephus Plenty, New York.. 

Arthur E. Rendle, New York 





Architectural) 


Iron-W ork | 





Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore......... 1 
Boston Bridge Works... .......-.c-.sseeeeees iv 
Carnegie Bros. & Co Pittsburgh. Pa. ian 
Cheney & Hewlett. New York Sa 
Chrome Steel Works, Brooklyn, N av 
M cre Cincinnati, ©........ccecccceces iv 
E.C yer & Co., Philadelphia ooeeee XViil 
Gaseer, the witt & Co.. New iphia. seccese xx 
J. B.&J M. Cornell, New soem ooccR 
J. G. & T. Dimond, New Ye oX1X 
Jackson Architectural Ir " WwW rks, New 
EE wunoie ete, ihetenteded: seacerezane xix 
Manly & Cooper M'f’ g Co., Phils ovccccees Wien 
McHose & Lyon, Dayton, O............0+5 xix 
Mesker & Bro.. St. Louis, Mo coscocceR@iil 
A. Northrop & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. xviii 


Passaic Holling Mill Co., Paterson. N ‘J... .ax 
Pennsylvania Construction Co, Pitteburgh. 





Philadelphia Rustless Iron Co. 
Phenix Iron Co., Philadelphia 








Rolling-Shutter. 
Kooang M: ate r 








Cam brid t Cambridge, O x 
H. W. Jot ou New York.. xiv 
Merchant & (¢ P ‘ ee x 
N. E. Felt Roc ting Co. 0., Boston.... x 
Roofers. 
John Fargquhar’s Sons..... ° ‘ ° +X 
Rubber Goods. 
New York Belting & Packing Co., N.Y iv 





ary Supplics. 





Mye Sanitarv Depot, New York.. xxiv 
Wm. Powell, Cincinnati.... .xx) 
s Manufacturing Co., Boston... xxi 
1 Zane & Co., Boston, Mass...... xxi 





Jose 
Sash. -C hains. 
zze M'f'gCo., Bridgeport, Conn xv 


1an & Co., Boston....... ooccweeEd 


Sash-Lock ks. 
Chandler & Farquhar, Boston.............. 
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FronABork. THE 
N.J.STEEL&IRON CO. STANDARD WOOD 
TRENTON,N.J. SHEEG MECAL WORK. 
Ornaments, Statuary and Spun Work, TT 
BRAS ZIN . 
ROLLED IRON | IRON BEAMS, oN 8, COPPER AND ZINC Morgan Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
CHANNELS, ANGLES & TEES. 
COOPER HEWITT & CO MACHINE - TURNED 
‘ ,. 
NEW YORK. BALUSTERS 
J. §. inde so : Of Various Sizes and Patterns, Dove- 
Sole Agent and Manufacturer o ° . 
THE BYAR PATENT COMBINATION tailed wanty for Use, with 
CELLAR - WINDOW CUARD, Tait’s Patent Dovetail. 
Screen and Glass Sash. All Iron in one frame. - 
The most complete arrangement for cellar or base GALVANIZED IRON CORNICES,| pEpESTAL & TURNED NEWELS 
ment windows ever manufactured and offered to the 
building trade. WINDOW CAPS FINIALS &e. 
Nos. 1201, 1203, 1205, 1207, 1209 Callowhill St. MANUFACTI :D BY : : STAIR RAILS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ABUPACTURED 5 of all dimensions, worked, ready to put up. 
BAKEWELL & MULLINS, Send 4ct, Stamp for our 32 page Catu- 
. . . ; 7 logue containing 200 TUWustrations, o; ‘ 
Architectural Periodicals Salem, Ohio. Balusters, Pedestal Newels, Brackets, = 
, Send for Illustrated Ornament Catalogue Drops, ete. 
Prices for 1886. 
The London Architect, per year, » : - $5.25 ai 
Sa 2 El =< MODERN PERSPECTIVE 
Building News, = = ° . . 5.75 ™ 
A. H. ROFFE & Co., 
11 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. . . . . 
A Treatise upon the Principles and Practice of Plane and 
The Story of Margaret Kent. 
al . . . 
By Henry Hayes, 1vol.,12mo. $1.50 Cylindrical Perspective. 
A well known novelist and poet says ‘The plot 
and situations are original and natural. It is out of ¥ 
the common run, and sparkles with life — real life —_——aa 
and deep feeli 4 
* More tha any recel American novel a venture 
into the higher realm of fic tion rhe character of WILLIAM R. VV ARE, 
*‘ Margaret Kent sam asterpiec of its kind. Itis 
afresh creation. The type is Southen n, and yet Ameri 
“an, and its inne yetced 8s womanly tothecore. Who- e ° ° . ° _ . ‘ 
souk the Guixnown magision aves be, dhe has fs aped at Professor of Architecture in the School of Mines, Columbia College. 
a bound into the fro nt rank of those who are making 
our bert American fiction. Here is the realism which . ‘ 29 aees wi 97 nlates in a Portfolic * ms Me : - a = Sh XK 
Mr. Howells is master of, but here is also the con- 1vol. 12mo. 321 pages, with 27 plates in a Portfolio $5.00 
structing imagination which weaves into realism all 
the finer issues of life.”’— Boston Herald 
‘The American Critic has long stood on the watch- 
tower vainly trying to discern the great American 
novel which has been always believed in but has ‘ore } oksellers : sent. postpaid, o receipt of “ice, by the Publishers, 
been a matter of faith rather than sight. If we mis- For sale by Booksellers ; sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers 
take not, thi is novel in any respects has come in the 
i — tee Story of Barge Lent.’™— Becton TICKNOR & CO., 211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
rairetier 
TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 
PHILADELPHIA, 56 Nerth 7th St. CINCINNATI, 17 Wiggin’s Block, 
CHICAGO, 44 Adams St. A. O. GOSHORN, Agent. 

A & 126 South Fifth A NEW YORK 102 & 104 S 
124 & 126 South Fifth Ave. . : 104 Thompson St. 
Class Merchants and Importers. 

— MANUFACTURERS OF — 

PLAIN AND BEVELED FRENCH LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 

POLISHED AND CRYSTAL PLATE, — IMPORTERS OF — 
FRENCH WINDOW AND PICTURE GLASS, 
CHANCE’S CROWN BULLIONS, — ALSO — CHANCE’S CATHEDRAL GLASS, 
CHANCE’S 26 OZ. ENGLISH CRYSTA SHEET GLASS : 
Recommended for fine Residences as a substitute for Polished Pilate, being superior to any other Foreign Sheet Glass on 
account of its FLATNESS and brilliancy of surface, avoiding the distorting effect of erdinary Hindow Glass. 4 
Estimates furnished on Application, 
Cl oil rti Skylight wy (C0 Terra-Cotta. | Val dP ' 
Classifie “ Adve tisements J nook —)" a tee. socccccecceR@ Jas Th Beggs & Co., Wilmington, Del.....xxiii | f—i+—f —Bay — mM Peeecsecccerenoses xii 
Advertisers can be indexed only under a single Arthur E. Rendle. New York Schaantll Boston Terra-Cotta Co ccqgcccocesccccoe en | OEE. 
head free a / John Seton, Brooklyn................ ae A. Hall Terra-Cotta Co., Perth Amboy.. .xxni D. Rose aeons. Boome, New York. csoes SEN 
Scenery (Theatric b G. L. Swett, Boston joanne valle Northwestern Terra Cotta Wks., Cateage: xxili| Vault Li 
Lafayette W. Seavey, New York : .xxiv E. Van Noorden, Boston peeoanee vi Hi. A. Lewis, Bosto ° er Dauchy & Co “Ghieago.. ostennees xiv 
Cornell University N. ¥ iv | Slate. Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Go... xii | W enetian Blind 
‘ iv American Bangor Slate ( Bangor. f. Be x Tiles Phillips Blind Co., W illimantic, Conn......xi 
iv Tnion Slate Co., Bangor, x Americ an Encaustic Tiling Co., New York...1.. Ventilation. } 
St ry * Wilbur. Boston... R x T. Aspinwall & Son. New York i Globe Ventilator Co., Troy. N. Y..... .....viir D 
An x Monson Slate Agency, Lowell, Maas x \lfred Boote. New York Mason Reguiator Co.. New York... od 4 
Se we Gas, T rap. : Sliding-Door Rail. J. K. Brigham, New Yor E. Van Noorden. Boston.......... , 
P veland : — Geo. F. Taylor. New Yark apinathies ..xv Henry Dibblee, Chicago. . eee W ater-Closets. 
She e t Me tal w ‘ork Stable Fittings. J. G. &J. F. Low, Chelsea, Mass............. W. 3. Cooper & Co., Phila.. Pa,........ .... 
Bax m, O ocseeee XE Samuel 8. Bent & Son, New York........xvii Miller & Coates, New York..............0++- Henry Huber & Co, 7 5 eee 
Shingle Seaien. Statuary (Bronze). Mosaic Tile Co.. New York........0.0+-s00. iia W ater-proofir ag. 
8. Cabot, Jr.. Boston os eee KVili Nationa! Fine Art Foundry, New York... xviii 0. D. Person, New York ° xxii Bnck & Stone W ere g Co., New York. xx1i 
Shingles Meta : Stone (Building Sharpless & Watte. Philadelphia ....... .....i i Window-Blin 
orden & C Bostor vencevnsWE Carlisle Stone Co., Springfield. Mars zx U. 8. Encaustic Tile Co.. Indianapolis ........i Mc etait Klar New WOERaveccvce coscccultl 
Shutters. Clour! Haldem an & Atilautic Stone Co., Union Brass M’f'g C OW Wel conncewiced v |) Window-Scre 
ar nett . New Yor xxiv ; T. Burre wes 8 Co. Pestians, BBO se vevcee -xi 
Shutte Ww ‘orker 2 ranite Co., Bedford, Ind... xxii RTE eee | wire Lathing, 
rker Co., New York. xvi - H St. John. New York caeaaal xxii ed Wood. {| Clinton Wire Cloth Co. Clinton. Mase. ..... vi 
Skylights, ete. : Malone & Co., Cleveland, 0. ..............-XXU rd Wood-Turning Ce., Jersey City, Corrugated Wire Lathing Co.. New York..xx iti 
Bicke|noupt Bros., New York eons Will G. P. Sherwood, New York.. one xxii wipes ees New Jersey Wire-Cloth Co, Trenton, N.J....vili 
G. Haves, New Vork “ viii | aineet? Gagn Grr. Typ a. Writing | Wire and Iron Work. 
S. J. Pardessus, New York . vi Globe Gas ‘o oston » ot lary Seym 9 OW TOR cc cccccccccccccesRhl National Wire & Iron Co., Detreit, Mich.. 
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Valve, or other 


the water-way. 


THE “SANITAS” MANFG. CO., 


41 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON. 
FS Ghee 


* These are the appliances described in = “ American Architect” for 
1883, 1884, and 1885, 
est to perfection of. any plumbing goods now known. Engineer W. E. Hoyr 
describes the “Sanitas’’ goods as Superior to all others. ic Jol. WARING ' 
says of the trap: “It seems to me the best trap | have seen. 
GERHARD calls the basin and bath, ‘‘ Much the best of which 1 have any 
knowledge.” PLUMBEKS write, “We think the ‘ Sanitas’ appliance< 
superior to all others in use.” ARCHITECTS PRINT them in their spec- 
See Illustrated Catalogue. 

By using these Pe special trap ventilation may be avoided. The 
**Sanitas’’ Basin 

Without Ball, trap prevents siphonage. 


obstruction tO N. 0, NELSON MFG. CO., St. Louis, MILLER & COATES, N, Y 
STANDARD MPG. CO., Pittsburgh. PECK BROS, & CO.,"N. Haven. 




















Aanitarp Appliances. 
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in the articles on “Sanitary Plumbing,” as the near- 


Gren en ene 


Wo. PAUL 


shes out the pipes and keeps them clean and the 


wee how Bar; em 


AGENTS: 











THE BOWER SEWER-GAS TRAP, 


A positive valve Seal; a sound 
waterseal. Simple, cheap, 
effective and durable. 

With or without the Valve, it is the 
best WATER SEAL TRAP in the mar- 
ket. ‘There is no other Trap so sure 
of retainin its WATER SEAL 
None that approxi: 
mates it in the surety 
of the VALVE SEAL. 
The Valve keeps its 
seat by flotation, and 
as compared with 
other alves in 
Traps, is little or no 
resistance to the out- 
flow of water or 
waste. IJilust: ative 
and descriptive 48- 

page pamphlet sent 
ree on application. 


B. P. BOWER & CO. 


Manufacturers, 
CLEVELAND, O. 










HENRY HUBER & CO, 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Boyle's Patent Siphon Closets. 


See Monthly American Architect for Cuts and Explanation. 


MAIN OFFICE: | 
85 Beekman Street, New York. 

PUT INTO THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE U. S. GOVERNMENT 
F.E. CUDELL’S 


Patent Sewer-Gas 
and Backwater Trap 
















BRANCH OFFICE : 
235 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Sanitary News. 


HEALTHY HOMES AND HEALTHY LIVING. 









— FOR— : 
Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath,| A Weekly Journal of Sanitary 
and Wash-Tubs. Science. 


204 Superior St., Cleveland, 0. 





Office of Publication : 
113 ADAMS ST., 50 FINSBURY S8@Q., 
CHICAGO, ILL. LONDON, E. C. 
Yearly Subscription Rates: strictly in advance. 
In the United States and Canada, . $2.00 
In Foreign Countries,. . owe GSS 
Advertising, $2. 00 | an inch. 


European Office: 










































The Gulf Stream — Top 


WASHOUT WATER-CLOSET, 


— WITH — ; 
W. S. COOPER’S 
Universal Flushing - Tank. 


s 
This is made of finest porcelain, (in one 
piece) and is 
Warranted not to Craze. 
The provisions for thorough ventilation are 
' the best yet devised. 
The Tanks are the simplest in construc- ; 
) tion and most reliable flushing appliance 
: ever made, and are superior to all others in: . 
1. The Simple device by which the flow of water can be changed 
from 2 to 3, 4 or 5 gallons, adapting them to every kind of por- 
celain closet made. 
2. The Pull can be arranged in any position by the movement 
wae Of but one screw. 
3. They can be changed from Right to Left Fiand in one min- 
ute. 
4. The valves can be taken out and replaced without the use of 
solder in metal lined wood tanks.. 
5. The Ball-cocks are noiseless and frictionless 
6. The Float-Ball is adjusted by means of a vertically arrayed 
screw, the Levers being made so strong as not to admit of being 
bent. 
7. No holding down of the handle is necessary, % quick jerk of 
the pull securing the same flow of water as a gentle pull. 
8. New Brackets have been devised to support these tanks 
which require no more space than that Necessary for the tank 
itself. 





These Zanks can be furnished in Cast-Iron Painted, 





Japaned, Galvanized and Hnamelled. Of wood lined 
- with tinned-copper, or sheet-lead ; wrought-brass, pol- 
ished and lacquered and of porcelain. 

= Price-List on application to the manufacturers, 


THE W. S. COOPER CoO., 
259 North Broad St., Phila, 
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Bricks. 


PEERLESS 
BRICKS. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURES AND KEEPS IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 300 KINDS. 


ALSO 
RED Pressed Fronts. 
Extra fine in color and quality. 


FF, Solid rich color,— beautiful. 
BU Ohe of the finest bricks made. 


DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than 
ston 


BROWN, Very strong and superior to brown 
stone. 


GRAY, A very desirable shade. 


BLACK, Velvety jet face. 

The only black brick fit for a fine building, 
producing a beautiful effect, and free from the glossy 
nad greasy look of other black or dipped bricks. 
DIAPERING and ORNAMENTAL 

Bricks made in the above colors. 
ARCHES OF ALL KINDS. 
1003 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 
JOSEPH CHAPMAN, JOSEPH WOOD, JR.., 

PRESIDENT. TREASURER. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that 
no one is authorized to act as Agent for the 
sale of our manufactures. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List sent free op 
application. 


ENAMELLED BRICKS, 


Manufactured by the 


Excelsior Brick and Stone Co., 
Of Philadelphia. 
Buff, Brown, Black, White, 
And Light-Blue Bricks 


Always in Stock. 


Hand-made Red Front Pressed Bricks, 


Carrying One Million in Stock. 





Samples on application to the office, 
423 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
ESTABLISHED 1818. 


BURNS, RUSSELL & CO. 
CELEBRATED 


Baltimore 
Press Bricks, 
Office, 30 Columbia Avenue, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 














N 
NANDERSON 
PRESSED BRICK CO. 


{57 Lasalle Street, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


FRONT & ORNAMENTAL 


Pressed Brick. 














RICKS! 


THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
isn and Coir, are unsurpassed, 
not unesualled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 











WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK. 
THE ORIGINAL. 

The best in use and the only one that has stood the 
test of time, It improves the mortar, and is cheaper 
aud better than Lampblack. Beware of imitatiens 
and use only the “ Walpole.” 

HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, 
4 to 46 Oliver Street, Boston, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. Manchester & Hudson, Agents, 
NEW YORK. Candie & Smith, foot E. 26th St. Ag’ts. 








INIPORTANT 


To Architects, Builders, House-Painters, Decorators, Boat-Builders & 
Yachtsmen, desiring an extremely durable Finish for wood. 





Are superior to any Var- 
nishes or Wood-Finishes in 
the market, for the following | 
reasons, viz.: — | 

They possess more body, 


higher lustre, greater re- 


sisting properties to at- | 


mospheric influences, 


action of water & alkali, 


are more elastic, will not 
scratch or mar, and are 


more durable. 





ROSENBERCS 


RECISTERED 


FINISHES |B 


NO.IWNO.Z. 








For all classes 
| Inside Work, 
Requiring great durabil- 
ity, use No. 2 ELASTICA 
| FINISH. 


For 


Outside Work, 
Requiring extreme dura- 
bility, use No. 1 ELAS- 
TICA FINISH, or No. 2 
where No. 1 is too slow 





Manufactured by 





WORKS: 
734-740 East 14th Street, 
733-739 East 13th Street. 
199-207 Avenue D. 


+ Standard Varnish Works, 


D. ROSENBERG “ SONS, Office 207 Avenue D, NEW YORK. 


Send for Samples and full particulars. 





‘Building Stones. 
Brick and Stone 
Water Proofing (Co, 


FL 








CENTRAL 
PARK ** Caffall Process,’’ 
Successfully 55 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Apply at Office for 
Illustrated Pamph- 
let. 


CARLISLE STONE COMPANY, 


QUARRYMEN AND MINERS OF 


RED SANDSTONE. 


Springfield, Mass., J. P. Falt, Manager, 


Prices furnished F. O. B. cars at any shipping point, 
either in the rough, or cut and fitted. Correspon. 
dence Solicited. 


Send for Sample. 








Dorchester, (New Brunswick.) Yellow. 
FREESTONE. 
Corsehill, 

FREESTONE. 
G. P. SHERWOOD, 


(Seoteh.) Red. 
24 Pine St., New York. 


BEDFORD OOLITIC LIMESTONE, 
Buff and Blue. 


HALLOWELL CRANITE CoO., 
Quarrymen and Dealers in 
Building, Sawed, and Rough 
DIMENSION STONE. 

P.O. Address - - - Bedford, Ind. 


Clark’s Island Granite Quarries 
OF ROCKLAND, ™M 


Estimates given for Building Dimen- 
sions and Monumental Work in Gran- 
ite, with extra facilities for dispatch and 
beauty of finish. 


M. H. St. JOHN, 


Owner and Proprietor. 
Office : 83 and 84 Astor House, New York. 


Cements, 


Hu A N OVER PORTLAND 


CEMENT 
And the 


Genuine Limmer Asphalt Mastic. 
BAETJER & MEYERSTEIN, 
mporters and Sole Agents, U.S. 5 Dey St., N. Y. 
Correspondence Solicited. 




















Best Brands of English and Continenta! 


Portland Cements. 


Burbam English, Lafarge French, 
Fewer German, Lime of Teil 
K. B. & S. English, Keene’s Fine, 
Jossan Antwerp, Keene’s Coarse. 


IMPORTED BY 


JAMES BRAND, 85 BEEKMAN ST., 
NEW YORE, 


BROOKS, SHOOBRIDGE & 60, 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 
Works: Grays, Essex, England. 
New York Office: 7 Bowling Green. 











Drawing’- Office. 


Drawings rendered in line or color 
with reasonable despatch. 
ADDRESS 
Editors of the American Architect, 


211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





The Temporary Binder 
Provided by us will keep your copies of the American 
Architect in PERFECTLY uninjured condition. 

Price $1.25, post paid 
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Fireproof Building. 


THE WICHT FIRE-PROOFINC GCO., 


202 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 69 Washington St.,. NEW YORK. 


FIRE-GLAY TILE CEILINGS. 


500,000 ft. now in use. 


The cheapest, best and only ceil- 
ing for plastering that is really 
fire-proof. 













Tbe Illustration shows 
our latest method, all fire- 
= = : clay and costing less than 

ws = ~———S SS Porus Terra Cotta. 


All work furnished and 
put up complete in all parts 
of the United States. 


HULLOW TILE FLOOR ARCHES. 
Partitions, Roofs, Wall 
furrings and Coverings 
for Columns and Gir- 
ders. 
































PATENTED JULY 21, 1885. 
Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue and Samples. 


RARITAN HOLLOW & POROUS BRICK CO., 


Manufacturers 


- Hollow Fire- te aya fusion Cotta Bricks 


Of every description, for FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS. Hollow Fire-Clay Bricks 
For Flat Floor-Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 





. ry 
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Flat arch Seaeeee 6 ais ‘beams with chow back protecting lower flange of beams. 


POROUS TERRA-COTTA HOLLOW and SOLID BRICKS and SLABS 


For Partitions, Furring, Roof-lining, Girder and Column covering, ete. All our materials are made of 
Fire Clay. Our Porous Terra-Cotta, of which we make a specialty, is acknowle “iged to be the 
best in the market. Miners and Shippers of Fire-Clay. 


Agents: Fiske & Coleman, Boston. 
AW Y IK. Garfield, Fertig & Co., Allegheny, Pa. 
R. A. Keasbey, 249 So. 6th St., Phila., Pa, 


Send for new Tlustrated Catalogue, giving weight of materials, safe loads, etc. 








Gro. M. MOULTON, Pres’t. A. T. GRIFFIN, Vice Pres’t. E. V. Jon.!s0n, Sec’y., Treas. and Gen’l. Man’g’r. 


FIRE-PROOF HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


- FOR THE INTERIOR 
Pad mi i ar CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 


ood Great strength, combined with saving in space, and 
pea i weight, is obtained by the use of our system of ; 
Special de- Hollow Tile Floors, Partition Walls, Roofs, Ceilings, Etc 
signs On ap- Contracts taken for the erection of HOLLOW, SOLID 
plication. and Porous TILE-WORK in any part of the United States. 
PIONEER FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
1545 CLARK STREET, CHICACO. 
Formerly THE OTTrawa TILE Co., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRAC TORS, 
Dealers in every description of constructive Tile for 
: Buiding Purposes. 
Send for our descriptive Catalogue, giving full explanations, advantages, references, etc. 











FIRE-PROOF FOR WOODEN BEAMS. 
é ; Patented August 8, 1882. 
\ Fire-Proof Tiles for Arches, Partitions, and Furring. Also, 
Tiles for Protecting Wooden. Floor Beams against Fire. 
‘ee Artificial Stone and Rock Asphalt pavements. 
ss ad swosnsoner JOHN J. SCHILLINCER, 420 East 92d Street, NEW YORK. 








ESTARLISHED 1856. 


HENRY MAURER, 


Manufacturer of 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIAL 


Of every description. Hollow Brick made of Clay for Flat Arc tg Partitions, Furring, etc. 
Porous Terra-Cotta, Fire-Brick, etc., et 
Works, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. Office and Depot, 420 E ‘AST. 23d STREET, New York. 





The simplest and best e : 
metallic plasterin W 
surface ta ene. . Corrugated re Lathing. 
ABSOLUTE PREVENTIVE OF CRACKED WALLS AND CEILINGS. 
A combined Furring and Lathing, in flat sheets, for use on face of Beams or Studding; can be applied by 


any one: a perfect Fire-proofing; no combustible material; fire cannot spread. 
The Stanley Corrugated Fire-Proof Lathing Co., 239 Broadway, Room 14, N. Y. 


Asbestos Flooring 1 Felt. 


Patented August 20, 1872. 
For Lining between Floors, under Slates, Shingles, 
Clapboards, etc. 


Absolutely fire-proof, and unexcelled for deadening purposes. In rolls 
44 inches wide. Manufactured only by 


THE ASBESTOS PACKING CO., 


Offices: | 169 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON. 
“"*{ 33 JOHN STREET NEW YORK. 


An improvement on 


flat wire lathing. 


















Cerra-Cotta. 





i c— fo : 
Om 
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Illustrated Catalogue sent to 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and 
OWNERS, 


upon application accompanied by business card. 





zat 399 ALS 








PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Nos. 80 and 81 Astor House, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. 


BUFF AND COLORED BRICK, FIRE BRICK. 





A. HALL 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 
Fire-Brick, Furnace-Blocks, &c. 
MOULDED, BUFF, AND 
COLORED BUILDING BRICK 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works. 


TRUE, BRUNKHORST & Co., 
ARCHITECTURAL 


THRRA - COTTA. 
Works: Chi City Office: 
Cor... Clybourn & al.0 Room 20, 
Wrightwood Aves. * McCormick Block 
Formerly Cor. W. 15th and Laflin Sts. 


Estimates given on application. Send for latest 
Catalogue, Price-List and Samples. 








ORRIN D. PERSON, 


123 5th Avenue, New York. 


AKRON VITRIFIED ROOFING - TILE, 


Finials, Ridge Cresting and Hip-Rolls. 
Architectural Terra-Cotta. 
Encaustic Glazed and Plain Tiles, 
For Floors, Hearths and Decorations. 
Enamelled Bricks, A large variety of colors on hand. 





JAMES H. BEGGS & CoO., 


Wilmington, Delaware, Terra-Cotta and 
Ornamental Brick Works, 
WILMINCTON, DEL. 


Brick and Terra-Cotta furnished from any Design. 
Bricks for Arches ground to suit any Radius. Equal 
in Quality and Color to Philadelphia Brick. 





TERRA-COTTA 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 
PHILADELPHIA 


AND PEERLESS 
(MOULDED) BRICK, 
Akron Drain-Pipe. Portland, Roman, and 
Rosendale Cements. Hearth Tiles & Chimney 
Flue Lining. 
WALDO BROS., 
88 Water Street, BOSTON. 
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Grates, Fenders 


Importers of Tile. 


East 28th & East 29th Sts. 
Fine Castings a Specialty. 


Metal Work 


-31 E 17th 


New York. 


Self-Coiling, 
Revolving 


igners and Manufacturers 


PRIZE MEDALLISTS. 


EXHIBITIONS OF 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, AND ONLY AWARD AND MEDAL po, 
NOISELESS, SELF-COILING STEEL SHUTTERS AT PHILADELPHIA, 
1876; PARIS, 1878; AND MELBOURNE, 1881. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (limited) 


Late CLARK & COMPANY, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND SOLE PATENTEES OF NOISELESS 


STEEL SHUTTERS 


Also, Improved Rolling Wood Shutters, and Clark’s Patent 
Metallic Venetian Blinds. 
The BEST in the Market. 


162 and 164 West 27th St. 


Fire & Burg. 
lar Proof, 


Send for Catalogues, etc., to 
New York, 
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Foundries and Shops, 


PARQUET FLOORS. 


WM. HANNAM & CO. 


i 7-8 inch tongued and grooved, European Styles 


Solid and Substantial Also 3-8 inch 
Fancy Wood Carpet Floors. 


| 293 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Wholesale and Retail. 











FINE HAMMERED 


Of every description and 
finish for Interiors. 








Of 16 East 18th S 


REMOVED to ! 








PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


UINLAID WOOD FLOORS, 5-16 and 7-8 inch thick. 


Designs and estimates on application. 


t., New York. 


29 5th AVE. 





rine LOCKS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


‘Yale = Standard, 


Catalogues on ap} ica 


The YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING © 


62 Reade St., New York. 
224 Franklin St., Boston. 


°TAMFORD, CONN, 


152° “.«t. St., Philadelphia. 
62 Lake 8t., Chicago. — 











Established 1867. 








Alsen’s Portland Cement 


Conceded by engineers as the best Portland Cement made. 


and fineness, of all imported Portland cements, an 
use for any purpose. 
that of any other brand by 90,000 barrels. 


It stands the highest test, for strength 
d is the most economical and satisfactory brand to 


Sales for the past three years in the United States, 257,000 barrels, exceeding 
Practical treatise furnished on application at N. Y. Agency 


ALSEN’S PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, 105 John Street, New York. 
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HOT WATER 
MANUFACTURED BY — 

IFFING IRON CO. + 

a 


A.A.CR 


, 


329 COMMUNIPAW AVE. 
JERSEY CITY NJ: 








[Moule’s Earth-Closet. 

























MYERS DECECO 
All Siphon 
Chin Water- 
iW ater- Closet 
Close and large 
In one Stock 
om: PLUMBERS’ 
combined. SUPPLIES. 
MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, al 
94 Beekman St., New York. 








CONTINENTAL 





(FIRE) 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
100 Broadway, New York. 

Reserve for re-insurance. $2,265,427.88 
of which for Inland Marine, $55,969.52) 

Reserve ample for all claims......... §53,171.2 

Capital paid in in cash.. 1,000,000.0 

Net Surplus..........-.cccscccseses 1,358,879.85 

Total Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1885...$5,177,478.99 

The two Safety Funds now amount to $1,200,000.00) 


CYRUS PECK, SEcRETARY, 
H. H. LAMPORT, PRESIDENT. 
Agencies throughout the United States. 


The GREAT 


CHURCH LIGHT 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
Gas or Oil, give the most powerful, 
softest cheapest & Best light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
; elegant designs. Send size of room. 
— cya Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
<n Mites discount to churches and the trade. 
y= =: Don't be deceive cheap imitations, 


, d by 
I. P. FRINK, sst Pearl St., N. ¥ 








Establishea 1857. 





Stage Scenery for Rinks and Theatres. 


Send for List and Prices. 















: Strongest, C 
QHNSONE WILSO 
AGENTS 


NEWYORK 


NAYLOR’ 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 


heapest, Best, and Always Fresh 


JOHNSON & WILSON, Gen. Agts., 
91 Liberty Street, 


For Sale by all dealers in masons’ materials. 


NEW YORK. 


LAFAYETTE W. SEAVEY, Studio, 216 E 9th St., N. Y. 


Send for Pamphlet. 





Troy Laundry Machinery Co., 
LIMITED. TROY, N. Y. 
Salesrooms; New Work and Chicago. 





The most complete line of machinery for hotels and 
Public Institutions. Complete laundries for Institvu- 
tions our specialty 
Estimates furnished. Serd for I}lustratea Catalogue. 





AMERICAN AND GEM 
SPRING HINGES. 


Bronze, Brass & Iron, 
In Various Styles, 
and SUPERIOR 
Finish. 
Send for Catalogue. 
VAN WAGONER & WILLIAMS CO., 
82 Beekman St., N. Y. 


—-- noes 





Architects, Builders, and others will confer a 
favor on the Publishers by mentioning “ The 
American Architect and Building News” when 
sending for circulars or corresponding with 
parties advertising in these columns. 





ARTISTIC GRATES AND FENDERS 


OPEN FIREPLACES. 
Direct Importers and Dealers in 


Foreign and Domestic Tile 


of every ription and make, including new and 
original —— on hw own. 
Fire Irons, Andirons, Brass Plaques, 
Jardinieres, &c. 
The largest assortment and most elegant show-rooms 
America. * 


J. S. CONOVER & CO., 


28 and 30 West 23d Street, - New York 





